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righ Court Upholds Citrus Control: 


The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at New Orleans on April 
14 dissolved an injunction. against 
the Florida Citrus Control Committee, 
an Agricultural Adjustment Act 
agency, and declared the committee’s 
marketing agreement and the pro- 
ration activities thereunder, as being 
legal, 

The decision reversed an opinion 
by Federal Judge Akerman of Tam- 
pa last February in the case of the 
Hillsborough Packing company and 
Lake Fern Groves, Inc. 

On the question of constitutionality 
of the agricultural adjustment act 
which had been raised in the lower 
court, the circuit judges said: 

“The act provides that such (mar- 
keting) agreements shall be lawful 
nothwithstanding the anti-trust laws. 

“The validity of that provision is 
not assailed, and so the marketing 
agreement, being legal, is enforce- 
able, even though other provisions of 
the act may be invalid.” 

The suit involved injunctive action 
by the Hillsborough Packing company 
and Lake Fern Groves, who claimed 
their constitutional rights were being 
violated by proration orders and 
other regulations laid down by the 
control group. 

Granted Injunction 

Judge Akerman orally describing 
tthe AAA as “unconstitutional,” 
igranted the injunction, restraining 
‘the control committee from interfer- 


Committee 


ing with the companies’ business op- 
erations, 

When the case was argued later 
before the circuit judges, R. W. 
Withers, Tampa, counsel for the ship- 
pers and growers centered his con- 
tentions almost solely on the consti- 
tutionality or unconstitutionality of 
the act. 

To this the circuit court said: 

“The interlocutory injunction was 
granted on the broad ground, as 
stated by the district judge, * * * 
that the sections of the act involved 
and the means adopted for their en- 
forcement * * * were unconstitution- 
al and void. 

“* * * on the merits, we think the 
district judge erred, the question of 
the constitutional validity of the ag- 
ricultural act, or of any action shown 
by the records before us to have been 
taken under it, is not, in our opinion, 
properly presented for judicial deci- 
sion.” 

Wallace Eliminated 

The citrus interests originally in- 
cluded Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace in the bill of complaint, but his 
connection in the case was eliminated 
when it was held the lower court held 
no jurisdiction to compel him to ap- 
pear in court. 

“On the question of jurisdiction,” 
the circuit court continued, “the ap- 
pellants (the control committee), 
argue that the secretary of agricul- 
ture is an indispensable party, that 


Cac. 


Entered as second class 
Entered as second class matter June 


> 


because the prorate orders complained 
of have been revoked, the case is 
moot, * * * and the appellees had no 
right to come into court without 
first exhausting their administrative 
remedy by appealing to the secretary 
for relief against the orders of the 
control committee. 

“We agree at once that the secre- 
tary, not being before the court, could 
not be enjoined from enforcing his 
regulations. * * * It follows that the 
secretary was not an indispensable 
party. 

“On the merits, we think the dis- 
trict judge erred. The question of the 
constitutional validity of the agricul- 
ture administration act, or of any ac- 
tion shown by the record before us 
to have been taken under it, is not 
in our opinion, properly presented for 
judicial decision. 

“The injunction,” the opinion said, 
“does not lie merely because an act 
is unconstitutional; but one seeking 
injunctive relief on that ground must 
further show that he is entitled to 
it on some clear ground of equity 
jurisdiction. ’ 

““* * * Inasmuch as the court did 
not acquire jurisdiction over the sec- 
retary of agriculture, it was power- 
less to enjoin the suspension or re- 
vocation of any licenses issued: by 
him, or in the enforcement of any 
fine or penalty resulting from orders 
which under the act only he can 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Citrus Pro-Rating Operations Analyzed 
By Clearmg House Manager 


April 12, 1934 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
To Control Committee Members & 
Alternates: . 


Analysis of Auction Prorate Problem, 
With Recommendations 

Knowing that every member on the 
Control Committee is eager to do 
anything possible for the citrus in- 
dustry, I have decided to pass to you 
an analysis that has been made, with 
recommendations. 

Two Jokers In The Deck.—At the 
last Control Committee meeting on 
April 9, everyone seemed to be in 
favor of volume prorating and it was 
decided that 800 cars from the state 
on oranges would be the desirable 
amount that should go forward. Af- 
ter hearing from Washington we 


found that we could not establish a 
volume prorate at that time. Secre- 
tary Strauss’ recommendation of 545 
cars as the auction prorate on oranges 
was being discussed. One of the Con- 


trol Committee members said to 12e, 
“Why do you think 545 cars are too 
high? 57.4% is the amount of un- 
loads in the ten auction areas last 
season and 67.4% of 800 cars is 539 
cars, so why haggle about the differ- 
ence.” “Well, I said, there are two 
jokers in the deck of cards that you 
are not figuring on. In the first place 
the ten auction areas consumed 67- 
4% of the rail and boat movement 
not rail, boat, and TRUCK, therefore, 
the estimated truck movement must 
be deducted. Let’s take off 120 cars 
for truck. That leaves 680 cars by 
rail and boat. 67.4% of 680 is 458 
cars and here’s where the second jok- 
er in the deck comes in. The Control 
Committee is allotting 444 boxes to 
each car whereas the average carload 
this season, exclusive of truck, is 390 
boxes. Therefore, in apportioning 
67.4% of the crop to the auction 
areas, the 458 cars at an average of 
390 boxes equals only 395 cars loaded 
with 444 boxes. Therefore, 395 cars 
should be the auction prorate if our 
assumption was correct that 800 cars 
would be the proper volume prorate 
from the state. The proposed allot- 
ment of 545 cars is, therefore, 150 
cars in excess or 38% too heavy if 
the 800 car volume prorate is correct 
to start with.” 

Effect Of Auction Prorate.— The 
Control Committee has established 


auction prorates for seven consecu- 
tive weeks. At the last Control Com- 
mittee meeting there was a sharp 
difference of opinion as to whether 
the prorates have been recently too 
high. The following analysis is given 
to you so that there need be no con- 
fusion or difference of opinion on 
this question. The first column of fig- 
ures shows that actual number of 
cars prorated at 444 boxes to the 
car. The second column is the equiva- 
lent in cars at the industry average 
of 390 boxes to the car. The third 
column represents the total volume 
that should move from the state by 
rail and boat (truck excluded) if the 
figure as shown in the second column 
represents 67.4% of the total rail 
and boat movement. E. W. Braun, 
Senior Agricultural Economist of the 
Department of Agriculture, in his 
pamphlet entitled, “The Citrus Prob- 
lem” shows that Florida’s unloads of 
oranges last year in the ten auction 
areas constituted 67.4% of the total 
rail and boat movement, Therefore, 
column three would be the normal 
shipments resulting from the auction 
prorate. In other words, column three 
becomes the hypothetical volume pro- 
rate equivalent. Column four shows 
the actual rail and boat shipments 
from the state, including proper pro- 
portion of mixed. Column five shows 
the amount that such shipments ex- 
ceeded the hypothetical volume pro- 
rate in column three and column six 
shows those weeks and the amount 


for each week in which this hypo- 
thetical volume prorate exceeded the 
actual shipments, 

In oranges you will note that the 
shipments exceeded the volume pro- 
rate equivalent quite badly the first 
three weeks, being only six cars over 
for the week ending March 28. The 
next two prorate periods, you will 
notice that the auction prorate has 
the effect of prorating in volume 67 
more cars than were shipped for the 
period ending April 4 and 254 more 
cars than were shipped for the per- 
iod ending April 11. This latter fig- 
ure shows that 28.7% too high in 
restricting the flow to the auction 
markets provided the normal amount, 
or 32.6%, moved to other markets 
than the auction areas. This figure 
is also.self evident when we note 
that 768 carg out of the actual 885 
cars that left by rail and boat were 
permitted to the auction areas, 

Better Balance in Grapefruit.—On 
glancing at the above tabulation cov- 
ering grapefruit, you will notice ‘that 
there is a better balance between 
what happened and what was intend- 
ed. The last three weeks show a tend- 
ency of having over prorated to the 
extent of 8, 26, and 25 cars respec- 
tively. 

Prorate Ending April 18.—You will 
notice that the prorate of 545 cars 
becomes a volume prorate equivalent 
of 920 cars for the seven days end- 
ing April 18. This is a material cut 


(Continued on page 22) 


Tabulation Showing The Conversion Of The Control Committee’s Auction Prorate Into Its 
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Annual Meeting Florida State Hor- 


ticultural Society 


By Bayard F. Floyd, Secretary 


The forty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Florida Horticultural Society is 
scheduled to meet at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Orlando on May Ist, 
2nd and 3rd. The headquarters for 
the meeting is the Orange Court 
Hotel on North Orange avenue, 

The meeting jopens on Tuesday 
evening, May 1st and the main ad- 
dress at the opening meeting is to 
be given by the Hon. W. I. Myers, 
Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Myers is making a trip thru the staie 
previous to the meeting and is go- 
ing to have something of interest to 
say to the citrus growers on that oc- 
casion. 

On Wednesday night, Mr. Irving 
A. Yarnell, chairman of the Florida 
Citrus Control Committee is going to 
tell something about their work and 
plans. Following his talk, Prof. P. H. 
Rolfs, formerly at the head of the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and for the past twelve or more 
years in charge of Agricultural Edu- 
cational and Extension Work in the 
State of Minas Gereas, Brazil, is go- 
ing to give a lantern slide lecture 
on “The Growing of Citrus Fruits in 
Brazil.” 

The executive committee of the 
Society agree in the conclusion that 
many people in the citrus industry 
have come to, which is, that the 
greatest need of the industry at the 
present time is the creation of con- 
sumer demand by systematic adver- 
tising. With this in mind and to create 
active interest, they are stressing cit- 
rus advertising in the Society pro- 
gram this year, On the afternoon of 
Thursday, May 3rd, a conference on 
“Citrus Advertising” has been called 
Governor Sholtz has been asked to 
give the opening talk on “The Citrus 
Industry and the State.” Following 
him, there will be a representative 
from each the banker, merchant, real 
estate and advertising groups, to give 
short talks on the interdependence of 
these groups with the citrus industry. 
Following these there will be talks 
on the need for advertising in citrus 
marketing, by representatives from 
each of the groups having represen- 
tatives on the control committce. 


If the citrus crop materializes that 
now promises, the marketing agen- 
cies have a real problem on_ their 
hands to move the crop to advantage 
for the grower. Apparently we must 
do something to broaden our mar- 
kets and create demand. Show your 
interest by attending this meeting. 

Interspersed thru the other pro- 
grams will be papers and talks re- 
lated to citrus advertising. Dr. W. 
K. Kellogg of Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Miami, Fla., will talk about Cii- 
rus Fruits in Diet. Dr, Gaddum of 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station will talk on Glucosides and 
Minerals in Citrus Fruits. Mr. H. H. 
Mattern, will tell about his “Studies 
of Vitamin C in Citrus Fruits.” Miss 


Betsey Brown of St. Petersburg will 
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discuss “The Radio as a Factor in 
Citrus Advertising.” 

The Krome Memorial Institute 
whose program is devoted to discus- 
sion of Avocadoes, Mangoes, Limes 
and other sub-tropical fruits exclu- 
sive of the commonly grown varieties 
of citrus, will hold its sessions on 
Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
morning in the ballroom of’the Or- 
ange Court Hotel. Some very inter- 
esting and helpful talks have been 
arranged for the Institute program. 
There is a very active interest in the 
growing of limes. Recognition is tak- 
en of this situation and there will 
be several talks along these lines. 

There is going to be serious work 
and plenty entertainment for all, so 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Simplifying Citrus Fertilization 


Dealing With Selection Of Mixture From Standpoint Of Analysis 


By FRANK L. HOLLAND, Director Florida Research Institute 


SUMMARY 


1. Fertilizer recommendations made to citrus growers vary quite frequently. It is felt that such 
variations often arise from, or cause misunderstanding. 
2. Justifiable reasons for variations, in. many instances, from the standpoint of “formula” and 


“analysis” are recognized. 


8. Frequently however, the variations are slight, and are mathematical only, hut may be the 
cause of such misunderstanding. 
4. A need is felt for a common “rule of thumb” by which fertilizer needs and recommendations 


can be measure . 


5. Some suggestions are offered by which growers, 


mathematically from the standpoint of “analysis.’ 


commercial fertilizer representatives, 


and 


public agricultural workers can base their own, or measure recommendations made by others. 
No attempt is made to claim or set forth as best, any particular analysis, ratio, formula or 


type of mixture. 


A good many years ago the ferti- 
lization of citrus in Florida was con- 
sidered relatively simple. There were 
a normal number of mixtures, not 
very many different analyses, and 
the materials used in making such 
fertilizers were the standard, time 
tested materials about which there 
was no doubt. The earlier planted 
groves are generally set on fairly 
fertile soils, where a much smaller 
amount of nitrogen was apparently 
needed than on sandy soils which 
comprise the big percentage of the 
citrus acreage planted in the last 
twenty-five years. Analyses. that 
would be applicable for a fertile 
hammock or flat woods loam were 
not considered proper or satisfactory 
for similar varieties grown on thin 
sandy hills. Chemical manufacture 
had not progressed to the point where 
it stands today, and there seemed 
to be a mutual understanding be- 
tween fertilizer companies and the 
growers, based largely on the pre- 
ference of the growers, what consti- 
tuted good citrus fertilizers. 

However in recent years with the 
changes in chemical manufacture, 
and many other factors that are cur- 
rently recognized but need no dis- 
cussion here, things have changed. 
In fact it is probably true that great- 
er confusion has existed in citrus 
fertilization practice in recent years 
than in any similar line of agricul- 
tural work. It is with the hope of 
simplifying this practice and recom- 
mendations made in connection there- 
with that this article is written. 

It is well recognized that financial 
conditions which. have existed gen- 
erally with citrus growers in recent 
seasons, have caused or forced many 
growers to put their groves on an 
“economy” program of fertilizers. 
However, with better returns for 
fruit this season, and generally im- 
proved business conditions practically 


all growers are now determined not 
only to get their groves back on @ 
sound and complete fertilizing pro- 
gram, but are also determined to do 
everything possible to keep their 
groves in such condition that they 
may expect satisfactory crops of sal- 
able fruit. 

The coming into existence of ac- 
tual control by designated authori- 
ties of fruit movement and market- 
ing, will naturally mean either a pre- 
mium for desirable sizes and quality 
fruit, or if you prefer to state it the 
other, way, a discount for undesir- 
able fruit both as to quality and 
size. This fact has and will stimulate 
citrus producers to do those things 
which tend towards increasing their 
profit, 

Before taking up the specific 
points to be discussed it might be 
well to define some of the terms that 
will be used in the discussion. 

“Primary plant foods’ mean speci- 
fically ammonia, phosphoric acid and 
potash. This definition is used for 
two reasons: first, because the state 
fertilizer law specifies ammonia in- 
stead of nitrogen; and second, be- 
cause these three plant foods are 
covered by the law, and although 
other plant foods may be equally 
important to the plant they are not 
covered by statute at the present 
time, with the exception of Chlorine. 
In fact it is now known that in some 
areas other plant foods are much 
more important in fertilizing prac- 
tice than ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash. However those three 
comprise the vast bulk of the plant 
foods used in general fertilizer prac- 
tice the world over and probably it 
is natural that they have become 
considered as the three primary plant 
foods. 

The chemical symbols used for des- 
ignating the three primary plant 
foods, both in general use as well 


as legal requirements in Florida are 
as follows: Ammonia is stated as 
NH38; phosphoric acid as P205 and 
potash as K20. 

“Plant food units” are twenty 
pound units of any plant food gua- 
ranteed in the mixture. This is based 
on the percentage of a ton. That is 
to say one unit equals one per cent 
of a ton which gives us_ twenty 
pounds. For instance a mixture analy- 
zing 4-8-6 contains 80 pounds of am- 
monia, 160 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 120 pounds of potash. 

“Analysis” refers to the mathema- 
tical stating of units of plant foods 
contained in a ton of fertilizer. This 
is mathematical only and has nothing 
directly to do with the materials used 
or quantities of same in many in- 
stances. The mathematical relation- 
ship of the primary plant foods to 
one another within reasonable limits 
of variation is of relatively small im- 
portance. Experience and research 
have both proven apparently that cit- 
rus trees can do well under a fairly 
wide range of concentration of nu- 
trients so long as none of them are 
particularly deficient or excessive. 
This means in actual practice that the 
difference between a 4-8-6 and a 
4-7-6 is relatively unimportant from 
the standpoint of analysis, and that 
the difference between a 3-8-5 and 
a 4-8-6 mathematically disappears 
with variation of pounds used. 

This mathematical relationship of 
the primaries however may become 
the chief limiting factor in crop pro- 
duction if excessive variations are 
attempted, This is sometimes true re- 
gardless of sources of the primary 
plant foods used, and if carried to 
extremes means complete crop fail- 
ure and soil exhaustion. 

Local conditions such as soil type, 
soil contents, effect of some soils 
on fertilizer materials or mixtures, 
and many other factors naturally 
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have to be considered in determining 
proper relationship of the primaries. 
Since this article is confined to a 
mathematical description, no attempt 
will be made to go into these other 
phases of fertilizer usage. 

It might be stated however that 
since plants of a long lived nature, 
such as citrus trees, are much slower 
in showing evidence of mal nutrition 
than annual plants, growers some- 
times may feel that extreme varia- 
tions in analyses are permanently 
safe. Too frequently this mistake is 
not recognized until serious or per- 
manent harm has been done. ‘The 
Analysis” also becomes extremely 
important if the trees and soil in 
question require large quantities of 
bulky materials which could not be 
gotten into a mixture analyzing for 
instance 16-20-16, or if the situa- 
tion was the reverse. 

“Formula” means the list of ac- 
tual materials used in making up a 
ton of fertilizer, showing the per- 
centage or amount of plant food, 
and any other items of value to soils 
and crops contained in or derived 
from each. 

The formula of a mixture is much 
more important than the analysis. 
It determines whether a mixture is 
“all mineral and chemical” or part 
mineral and part organic; it deter- 
mines whether a mixture is acid 
forming or alkaline forming in the 
soil; and is the means of properly 
varying any mixture to meet exist- 
ing conditions. In fact the “formu- 
las” of most mixtures now sold in 
Florida are the result of experience, 
preference or request of growers in 
different sections. This sectional pre- 
ference for certain types of mix- 
tures has been largely responsible 
for the large number of “brands” of 
fertilizer offered for sale. For in- 
stance, we see a “Plant City Special’’, 
“Hastings” Special, “Manatee” Spec- 
ial; often all having the same ‘“ana- 
lysis.” Specifically: an “analysis“ 
running 4-8-6 can be made up on 
any number of different “Formulas,” 
and may be designed for growing 
cotton in Jackson County, .fruit or 
truck on the calcareous soils of lower 
East Coast, or for citrus fruit on 
the acid, thin, sandy lands of the 
central peninsula. With the wide 
range of conditions existing in Flor- 
ida experience has proven that a 
considerable variation in formulas 
is not only desirable but absolutely 
necessary. 

“Grade” is used as referring to 
quality and not to any mathematical 
consideration of a mixture. For in- 
stance a fertilizer material such as 
castor pomace or goat manure may 
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be very “high grade” but will not 
be “high analysis.” This word GRADE 
is very frequently mis-used in con- 
nection with describing fertilizer 
mixtures of different analyses. 

“Ratio” has to do with the rela- 
tive amounts of the primary foods 
applied to a citrus grove during an 
entire year. That is to say that the 
totals of plant food units (or any 
other method of designating the 
quantities) of ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash, bear a mathematical 
relationship to each other that can be 
expressed in terms of some ratio 
such as 1-1-1, 1-1-2, 1-2-1, 1-2-2, or 
what not. 

The three principal groups who 
discuss and dicker in fertilizers are 
the growers, public agricultural 
workers, and commercial fertilizer 
manufacturers and their representa- 
tives. Years ago they all spoke the 
same language, but recently there 
have arisen some what might be called 
sectional dialects that are apparent- 
ly unnecessary. 

When a grower received recom- 
mendations from different commer- 
cial representatives andlor from his 
county agent, and finds that they 
are all expressed in different terms, 
he naturally is inclined to doubt 
somebody and the facts are further, 
that several years of such conditions 
have caused many growers to actual- 
ly lose confidence in their own ability 
to properly decide what fertilizer 
mixture to use, 

It is our aim to establish a com- 
mon ground, or a common language 
for growers, public workers and com- 
mercial fertilizer men. 

On the matter of the optimum 
ratio of plant foods to apply to a 
grove over a period of a year, there 
are differences of opinion that are 
undoubtedly well founded. There are 
some natural soil and varietal dif- 
ferences that apparently warrant 
distinctly different ratios.- For in- 
stance Pineapple oranges on heavy 
hammock land apparently cannot 
stand the analyses and ratios that the 
same variety can stand and actually 
needs on thinner, sandier soils. There 
are also apparently different require- 
ments as pertaining to the extremely 
early and late varieties of fruit. With 
these and others in mind we will not 
attempt to state that any one ratio 
is the best, but will go at it from a 
standpoint of mathematical calcula- 
tion and attempt to make it clear 
enough for every grower to calcu- 
late the analysis required to make 
the ratio desired, and to do so with 
simplicity and accuracy. 

For instance a ratio of 1-2-2 could 
be the equivalent of continuous use of 


Nine 
mixtures analyzing 4-8-8; and a ratio 
of 1-1-1 could be the result of con- 
tinuous use of mixtures analyzing 
5-5-5, etc. However very few grow- 
ers would follow either of these prac- 
tices. They would be more apt to 
follow one of two practices that are 
what might be considered “standard.” 

One practice is to use a top dress- 
er in the spring and mixed fertilizer 
in the summer and fall, possibly sup- 
plemented by a late summer top 
dressing depending on the tree and 
crop condition. The other recognized 
methods that have been followed 
more or less for long periods of 
time in various sections have been 
the sole use of mixed fertilizer either 
two or three times during the year. 

In either instance there are three 
general classes of mixtures from an 
analysis standpoint that have been 
used and should be considered. One 
is what might be called the standard 
type or “low analysis mixtures” run- 
ning from two to five per cent am- 
monia, and usually from six to ten 
per cent phosphoric acid and from 
three to ten per cent potash. These 
are typified by such analyses as 3-8-8, 
4-8-4, 4-6-8, 5-8-3, ete. 

Then the next class might be term- 
ed the “medium analysis” mixtures 
running from six to ten per cent am- 
monia, and usually from six to six- 
teen per cent phosphoric acid and 
from eight to sixteen per cent pot- 
ash. This type of mixture is typified 
by such analyses as 6-8-8, 9-9-9, 
10-12-10, 8-16-16, 8-6-14, ete. 

Then there are the “high analysis” 
mixtures that are typified by mix- 
tures running 12-20-20, 16-20-20, 
15-30-15, ete. ‘ t 

Now going back to the matter of 
ratio for the year let us take a speci- 
fic case. The following tabulation is 
based on the assumption that the 
grower fertilizes his trees individual- 
ly according to the seasons and 
pounds of fertilizer designated. The 
second set of figures in each example 
shows the totals of NH3, P205 and 
K20; and the approximate ratios 
thereof, as applying to all of the 
fertilizer given the tree during the 
entire year. 

Spring 4 lbs. 18-0-0 
Summer 20 Ibs. 4-6-6 
Fall 20 Ibs. 4-6-6 


-72- .00- .00 
-80-1.20-1.20 
.80-1.20-1.20 


2.32-2.40-2.40 
1-1-1 

1.26- .00- .84 

-80-1.60-1.60 

1.00-1.50-2.00 


Ratio 
Spring 7 lbs. 18-0-12 
Summer 20 lbs. 4-8-8 
Fall 25 lbs. 4-6-8 


3.06-3.10-4.44 
1-1-1% 
(Continued on page 24) 
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CITRUS CONTROL COMMITTEE SUS- 
TAINED BY HIGH COURT 





Sitting at New Orleans on April 14, the Uni- 
ted States Circuit Court of Appeals sustained 
the Florida Citrus Control Committee in its ac- 
tion in prorating shipments of citrus fruits un- 
der the authority of Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. 

This action of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
than which there is no higher court in the land 
save only the United States Supreme Court, 
would seem to settle definitely the statue of the 
Control Committee and to uphold its legal right 
to prorate and allot shipments of fruit under 
the state and national set-ups authorized and 
instituted by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This decision by the Court of Appeals is no 
surprise to those who have kept in touch with 
the trend of events and who are familiar with 
former Federal decisions touching upon the 
legality of procedure under various codes and 
adjustment administration bodies. It will go 
far toward clarifying the atmosphere and es- 
tablishing the authority of the Control Commit- 
tee in carrying out the provisions of the state 
and national agreements covering the opera- 
tions of the industry in the several citrus pro- 
ducing states and sections. 

Up to this time, the Florida Control Com- 
mittee has been handicapped by reason of the 
uncertainty as to what interpretation might be 
placed upon its acts by the Federal courts. With 
‘this uncertainty ended, the Committee may now 
proceed with the original purposes of the citrus 
agreement, confident that it will have the sup- 
port of the courts, the Department of Agricul- 
ture and of the great majority of the growers 
and shippers. 

The Citrus Industry believes that the welfare 
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of the industry depends in large measure upon 
the successful operation of the National citrus 
agreement, under which it is hoped to bring 
the industry of the various producing sections 
under unified control, to the end that common 
measures may be adopted for the control of 
distribution, the standardization of the product 
and the elimination of faulty or off-grade fruit. 
For this reason, we welcome the decision by the 
Federal Court of Appeals and sincerely hope 
that its action will be final. 

While this decision comes too late to be of 
greatest benefit during the remainder of the 
present shipping season, it serves to strengthen 
the hands of the committee and to place it in 
position to go ahead with plans for greater ac- 
tivities and greater benefits to the industry in 
the years to come. 


CITRUS CONTROL AND BANK CREDIT 


A feature of the citrus marketing agreement ° 
which has not been generally recognized and 
which has been given little if any consideration 
in citrus and financial circles, is brought to mind 
by the Plant City Courier, which says in a lead- 
ing editorial in a recent issue: 


“No community will enjoy solid and perma- 
nent prosperity until the commodities it pro- 
duces are stabilized to the extent that they are 
acceptable to local banks as collateral for loans. 
In Florida this means that until citrus and truck 
crop values are properly stabilized, producers 
will have to continue to use outside credit facili- 
ties. In the past few years the local banks have 
greatly decreased these credits. In the emergen- 
cy situation which has developed, the govern- 
ment has had to handle these loans in various 
forms through the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

“Citrus proration during the last few weeks 
has gone a long way toward stabilizing citrus 
values. When a local banker knows that his 
client’s crop is not going to be dumped on a 
saturated market, the chances are that if he is 
a wise banker, he will regain this class of busi- 
ness because he will know that his security is 
sound. 


“As marketing agreements covering other 
crops, such as celery, tomatoes, beans, etc., are 
developed, the same situation will prevail. It is 
invariably true that when any community has 
to continually look outside its local business 
structure for credit, it is a poor community. 

“The placing of local bank funds on call in 
New York and other financial centers is usually 
a reflection on that community’s credit risk. On 
the other hand, when you find a community 
where the local bank will accept local agricul- 
tural products as safe collateral, you will find 
a prosperous and thrifty condition. 


“Orderly marketing of citrus fruit through 
proration programs developed by the citrus con- 
trol committee, is doing more to stabilize the 
industry and to place its products in the pre- 
ferred class as security, than any other agency. 
Stabilization of values is the cornerstone of per- 
manent prosperity.” 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By Frank Kay Anderson 


Eight New York society women, 
prominent enough to assure their 
photograph being printed in’ news- 
papers over the country, are shown 
drinking grapefruit juice as part of 
their “grapefruit diet to reduce.” . ,. 
That is unfortunate for growers of 
grapefruit looking for markets... . 
If grapefruit growers must look for 
customers only among those seeking 
to take off flesh, the already existing 
circle of grapefruit consumers will 
be narrowed very considerably ... - 
The Florida advertising man who 
thoughtlessly sponsored the claim 
that grapefruit diet will take off flesh 
did the grapefruit growers great dis- 
service, none the iess because it was 
unintentional. . . . Numerically a dis- 
tinct majority of the American public 
is looking to put on, rather than to 
take off, avoirdupois. . . . Beside it is 
not true that grapefruit possesses any 
peculiar properties which will take 
off flesh. . . . Used liberally, grape- 
fruit, like most other fruits, aids eli- 
mination and therefore tends to nor- 
malize weight. ... If you are fat, 
liberal use of grapefruit may aid to 
shed a few pounds; but, on the con- 
trary, if unduly thin, grapefruit may 
aid in adding to the weight. ... 
To narrow the market for grapefruit 
to one single class of persons is un- 
thinking. . . . Particularly so when 
they are in the minority. . . . Using 
a pitchfork a man in a day can pick 
up more dropped fruit from the 
ground than in almost any other way 
.-.. In the lower Rio Grande Valley 
now they are experimenting exten- 
sively with the new Texas Navel or- 
ange earlier developed at the Texas 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Weslaco. . . . And in the 
Louisiana Delta orange growing area 
they are going in for making orange 
wine in a serious way. ... An old 
recipe for orange wine brought to 
Louisiana from France more than a 
century ago is expected to be the 
foundation of a new industry. ... 
Three types of wine are being made 
commercially, a semi-sweet, a specjal 
dry, aud a champzgn type. ... Three 
cammercial wineries now are operat- 
ing, and there is talk of qa joint na- 
tional advertising campaign for next 
year to educate the public to the 


taste and bouquet of orange wine pre- 
perly made and aged. . . . One Louisi- 
ana winery already has 150 barrels 
of its product aging in a bonded ware- 
house; and recently purchased 500 
barrels and 200,000 pounds of sugar 
. .. - In as much as repeal of the 
18th Amendment made Louisiana 
“wet” territory, the wineries there 
are not handicapped by prohibition 
legislation. . . . In Florida the com- 
mercial winery at Orlando is mak- 
ing most satisfactory progress. ... 
It operates under a federal permit 
to manufacture sacramental wines on- 
ly, the “dry” legislation remaining 
upon Florida’s statute books being 
an absolute bar to its operation in 
any other manner. . . . No legal 
change is likely to be possible until 
after the next Florida legislature 
convenes in 1935; and even if the 
legislature liberalizes the laws it will 
be necessary for the citizens to rati- 
fy the change at the polls in the gene- 
ral election of the November follow- 
ing. ... No reason why a fine cham- 
pagne should not be made from or- 
ange juice. .. . After all a cham- 
pagne is simply a wine that is fer- 
mented in bottles after a peculiar 
fashion instead of being fermented 
in casks like other wines. ... Yet 
Uncle Sam’s treasury department in 
effect says that wine of any kind 
cannot be made from orange juice, 
when in its regulations it defines 
wine as “the fermented juice of sound 
grapes.” ... . That is ridiculous to 
old timers accustomed to the plenti- 
ful orange wine of the distant past 
in Florida. , . . and treasury depart- 
ment officials will make a quick turn- 
about and change the wording of 
their regulations if they find they are 
losing a possible source of revenue 
.... All this mention of orange wine 
brings up the subject of our old 
hobby orange vinegar. . . . Some day, 
some time, Florida will have a real 
orange vinegar industry which will 
utilize a large amount of cull or- 
anges. . . . Right now there is some- 
thing of a “joker” in that sugges- 
tion... . To make vinegar it is nec- 
essary to make wine first and then 
carry the process of fermentation 
further. ... It just might be that a 
vinegar manufactory would have a 


certain amount of wine on hand, and 
ready, when, as and if, the 19365 legis- 
lature changes the existing Florida 
“dry” laws. ... On his recent visit 
to Orlando Wm. H. Baggs, Pitts- 
burgh, executive vice-president of 
American Fruit Growers Inc. much 
encouraged by the uplift of general 
business conditions over the entire 
country. . . . Fruits and vegetables, 
according to his experience, ordinarily 
lag many months behind an upturn in 
general commodity prices; their quick 
follow-up of the upward march in re- 
cent months he considers most en- 
couraging. . . . another bright spot 
in that the wholesale produce trade 
once more able to make a little 
money from their operations, ...a 
year ago it was a matter of great 
concern to all produce shippers that 
the buying trade was slipping so fast 
there was cause to worry how long 
it would be before there would be no 
wholesale buyers with proper credit 
to handle distribution adequately. ... 
Apropos our foregoing wine propo- 
ganda, we note that Julian Street, 
who of all Americans ought to know 
whereof he speaks, says that wines 
are fast replacing cocktails in the 
fashionable, which means the really 
serious, drinking circles of these U. S. 
A. . . . Rev. Charles H. Moss, of 
Malden, Massachusetts, whose orange- 
grapefruit marmalade we praised 
strongly in last issue writes his ap- 
preciation. . . . seems the origin of his 
now considerable commercial busi- 
ness was in a marmalade jar which 
Mrs. Moss first filled for a sale to 
raise money for their parish house 
then building. . . . later, at the age 
of 54, the minister’s health broke; 
unable to continue in his ministry 
after 25 years of service to the Bap- 
tist church in New England, recourse 
again was had to the marmalade jar 
in an effort to find support for a 
family of five. . . . it worked, the 
POGM Company with its extensive 
commercial business is the resylt.... 
and the marmalade is going stronger 
than ever now, seventeen years after 
its introduction. .. . Romance is 
where you look for it. , . . Fortune, 
while you moon, may be sitting atop 
the kitchen stove. ... Reverend Moss, 
like H. J. Heinz, found it there. ,.. 
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Speaking of kitchen stoves somehow 
reminds of the peculiar experience 
of John F, May, well known Winter 
Haven grower one cold night last 
winter. . . . he went over to spend 
the evening with a neighbor whose 
house backs the May home, .. . re- 
turning late and in the dark he took 
a short cut through the neighbor’s 
back yard. ... en route he stumbled 
over something and picked it up... 
entering his own home he looked 
to see what it was; and, imagine his 
surprise, to find it was an armload 
of wood. . .. Back in December cop- 
ies of The New Yorker began to ar- 
rive late each week; and there were 
queer looking blanks in them, blank 
spots with no printing and a few 
entirely blank pages. . . , the process 
continues but no longer is a cause 
for worry. . .. the research depart- 
ment of our barber shop has discover- 
ed that the blanks are where liquor 
ads have been lifted out of the forms 
in order to comply with a federal 
regulation which forbids advertising 
liquor in “dry” states, that is, legal- 
ly “dry” states, which the same un- 
tiring research department has ascer- 
tained Florida to be though the fact 
had not at first occurred to them.... 
For a bit we fretted over what we 
were missing, we felt that the Brain 
Trust was censoring our reading... . 
but that also has passed, . . . we find 
we are steadily getting some very 
fine reading in the form of whisky 
ads in certain metropolition news- 
papers which come to us, and in 
Fred Godfrey’s Boston Herald which 
we borrow when we want to go high 
hat... . Just why a now very pater- 
nal federal government should pro- 
tect us from corrupting influences 
via magazines, and then leave us all 
exposed to evil influences via news- 
papers isn’t clear... . but then we 
cannot be expected to understand 
everything. . .. Maybe when the new 
federal problem of stabilizing the 
thermometer at 72 degrees has been 
worked out, some master mind will 
discover the present discrepancy in 
regulating the spheres of influence 
of these two classes of modern litera- 
ture; and then we’ll get our liquor 
ads in the magazines and not in the 
newspapers. .. , By the bye, we are 
strong for that stunt of stabilizing 
the thermometer; it will do a lot to 
prevent this overcrowding of Florida 
each winter. . . . New honors for 
John S. Taylor, Largo, former state 
senator and present president of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, now he is 
honorary chancellor of Southern Col- 
lege, Lakeland. . . .this job of honor- 
ary chancellor is a new one here, 
but we are told it is an academic 
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custom borrowed from England... . 
nothwithstanding which we under- 
stand that Senator John is not under- 
taking to wear spats... . And Fred 
W. Butler, Winter Haven attorney 
and citrus grower, last month passed 
away suddenly from a heart attack 
in his home there. . . . Former law 
partner of Cary Hardee at Live Oak, 
Fred Butler moved to Melbourne a 
few years ago and later to Winter 
Haven. .. , Recently as vice-president 
of the Florida Citrus Growers League 
in charge of organization work he 
visited and spoke in practically every 
sizable community in the citrus belt; 
and greatly endeared himself to a 
very large number of citrus growers 
for his energetic and effective work 
in behalf of the league. . . . Fred 
Butler is going to be missed muchly 
in grower circles. . . . Those who at- 
tended the Washington hearing re- 
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cently on the subject of funds fer 
survey of fruit-fly damage claims loud 
in praise of the presentation given by 
Howard Babcock, Orlando. ... Ac- 
cording to reports every one of the 
growers attending covered himself 
with glory, but Howard Babcock’s 
job of making the presentation as a 
whole was acclaimed as exceptionally 
well done, ... So many citrus grow- 
ers recently have been supporting 
their deficit-bearing grove properties 
by earnings from other sources that 
it is refreshing to find M. M. Lee of 
Winter Haven making some money 
on his groves and putting it into the 
operation of his newspaper, The 
Chief, at that place. .. . The last two 
years have been the toughest for all 
sorts of publications since Civil War 
times. .. . Judge Allen E. Walker, 
Winter Haven grower, a born con- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Saye rs, 


In the shadow of the Andes 
Mountains, Nature stored 
the world’s supply of Chilean 
Natural Nitrate. 

Nature is your friend. She 
made your land. She makes 
your seeds. She created the 
three plant foods that are 
the sinew of farming in the 
South — potash, phosphate, 
CHILEAN NATURAL 
NITRATE, the one and only 
natural nitrate fertilizer. 


“HAS IT 
GOT 1 
IMPURITIES? “s= 


CHILEAN NITRATE 1S ONE OF 
FEW THINGS IN THE WORLD 
THAT EXCELS BECAUSE OF ITS 
IMPURITIES. REASON — 
IMPURITIES” SUCH AS IODINE, 
POTASSIUM, SODIUM, CALCIUM, 
BORON, MAGNESIUM ARE 
NATURAL PLANT FOODS 

IN THEMSELVES 


CHILEAN NITRATE WAS FIRST . 
USED BY SOUTHERN FARMERS 
WHEN ANDREW JACKSON 
(OLD HICKORY) WAS 
PRESIDENT (1829-1837) 


Chilean 
Ty 
TG 


The only nitrogen that: 


comes from the ground. 
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County Agents In Citrus Territory Work 
For and With Growers In Season 


When Lake county walked away 
with first honors on her citrus exhibit 
at the Florida Fair for 1934, winning 
over Manatee and Polk and far out- 
distancing other contenders, includ- 
ing DeSoto, Highlands, Marion and 
Pinellas, the attainment very largely 
was due to the efficient work of Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agent, Clifford R. 
Hiatt. Cooperation that he received 
from growers and shippers, who fur- 
nished material and assisted in the 
preparations for displays, in itself 
gave testimony to the high regard in 
which successful county agents are 
held by the folks for and with whom 
they work. 

Lake county’s exhibit at Tampa 
in February also illustrated the di- 
versity of the endeavor engaged in 
by the typical farm demonstration 
agent. First prizes further were taken 
on dairy products and commercial 
manufactured agricultural by-pro- 
ducts, second on vegetables, third on 
sweet potatoes, fourth in chemically 
preserved fruits and sugar cane and 
fifth on sugar cane, 

While the displays earning honors 
at the Florida Fair indicate a degree 
of diversified farming in Lake coun- 
ty greater by far than has been 
generally recognized, citrus fruit pro- 
duction is the dominating factor in 
her agriculture and accordingly in 
the activities of farm agent Hiatt. 

Analysis of the performance of 
his office, for a period of a year, dis- 
closes information of a highly in- 
teresting character in respect to the 
typical relations of the Florida Agri- 
cultural Extension Service with the 
citrus growers of the state. 

Meetings and Schools 

Four all-day citrus meetings, at 
key points, were arranged for by the 
Lake county agent, in the spring 
months, one or another of them con- 
venient to almost every grower in the 
territory. In three of the four towns 
the interest of business and profes- 
sional men was exhibited in luncheons 
tendered by the local Kiwanis clubs. 
Grove holdings represented in the 
attendance had combined area of 
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more than 11,000 acres. Speakers 
principally were from the College 
of Agriculture in Gainesville. 

Three tours of the demonstration 
groves in the county were directed. 
On one, 85 people were present, at 
another time 55 growers went along, 
while bad weather reduced the at- 
tendance on the third to 35. Irriga- 
tion was a special subject of study 
on the most successful of the tours, 
and groves were visited wherever it 
was known they would show use of 
proper methods of water distribution. 

Organization of a county horti- 
cultural board was perfected, as the 
official educational organization and 
working body of the growers. The 
present membership of 22 represents 
five community citrus clubs. Commit- 
tees direct three principal undertak- 
ings—investigations, research and 
purchasing. New clubs or schools 
formed hereafter will be admitted 
as additional members, 

Clubs and schools of growers in 
the several citrus neighborhoods have 
proved extremely helpful. Five schools 
were organized and completed, fol- 
lowed by an equal number of clubs. 
In the lot are included a registration 
of some 300 growers, operating about 
15,000 acres of groves. Meetings are 
held monthly, usually with good at- 
tendance, 

While agent Hiatt devotes appro- 
ximately 80 percent of his time to 
horticulture, chiefly citrus growing, 
the days are too short for the varied 
work carried on to be kept going 
continuously at full speed. Group 
contacts with growers have special 
worth as time savers. 

Yet individual effort by no means 
is neglected. In large part, the field 
portion deals with the citrus result 
demonstration groves. Lake county 
has developed these into highly valu- 
able enterprise. 

Money Saving Methods 

Plans of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service for demonstration citrus 
groves originally provided for four 
in Lake county, distributed with due 
regard for soil types. Success met 


with in carrying the idea into execu- 
tion has exceeded expectations and 
the groves have been called for from 
every section. Up to the end of 1933, 
the equivalent of 37 had been de- 
veloped, with 1,350 acres included. 
Most standard varieties are found 
among the grapefruit, oranges and 
tangerines planted on the properties, 
including early, mid-season and late. 

In rootstocks, sour orange and 
rough lemon predominate. Ages of 
the groves range from six to thirty- 
five years. Cooperating growers have 
been carefully chosen, and all are 
helping to make the work effective. 
Supervision is jointly exercised by 
the Extension Service county agent, 
citriculturist and district agent, All 
phases of management are directed 
from the county agent’s office, with 
the exception last year of rust mite 
control. Methods employed vary to 
suit individual conditions of the sev- 
eral groves. 

Fifteen of the 37 groves had ac- 
curate cost accounting. Plant food 
budgets were made up early in the 
fall. Fertilizer applications then could 
be decided upon, in conformity with 
prevailing weather factors. Dif- 
ference of opinion with the grove 
owners occurred only in a single in- 
stance, and was far from serious. 
Checking of results is with other 
groves of the same type and in the 
same district. Specimen results select- 
ed at random includes the following: 

Total, including taxes and all op- 
eration, $54.48 per acre against $85.- 
81; production per acre, 160 and 162 
boxes; average net returns of demon- 
stration grove above all costs $174.27; 
for the check grove, four cents less 
than nothing. 

“B”, grove in hand for three years; 
crop first season, 20 boxes per acre, 
second season 79, third season, 90. 
Costs per acre, first year $30.92, 
second $26.75; third, $31.18. In a 
similar grove of about the same age, 
costs were $50.19 per acre and yield 
69 boxes, in the last of the three 
years. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Here’s a picture of 
R. E. Maxwell of 
Umatilla, and his 
most attractive 
chief assistant—his 
daughter — Marga- 
ret Lee Max- 
well, age three. 


“Yessir, you can 


Ree 


say that ’!'ma real Agrico man now!” 


“Mr. R. E. Maxwell, of Umatilla, is both a grove owner 
and caretaker who knows practical citrus culture. In 
addition to his own grove he manages about 275 acres 
of citrus and his enviable record for producing good 
crops speaks well for his experience and ability. 

Mr. Maxwell has always recognized the vital part 
that careful and intelligent fertilization plays in 
maintaining good citrus production and for that 
reason he decided to give Agrico, the fertilizer with 
the extra plant foods, a thorough test to see if it 
would improve on the crops he had been getting. In 
this letter Mr. Maxwell gives you his opinion and the 
benefit of his experience: 

**For many years,”’ he writes, ‘“‘I have been a regu- 
lar customer and a thoroughly satisfied user of your 
Bradley brands of fertilizer. While I had heard a great 
deal about Agrico and its extra plant foods I hesitated 
to change my fertilizing plan because of the good 
results I had been securing. However, I did try 
Agrico and now you can say that I’m a real Agrico 
man. After giving it a thorough test for two years on 
all my groves, both young and old, I am convinced 
that Agrico has that extra something that is just 
what a tree needs. I used 75 tons of Agrico last fall 
and expect to use more than that on this next appli- 
cation. My Parson Brown oranges matured earlier 
this year than before and showed more color than 
any fruit in this section at the time of shipment, My 
fruit also brought a good premium per box due to its 
early maturity and extra fine quality. 

**Several folks who have seen the results I got have 
purchased Agrico and I intend to continue to use it, 
although it costs a little more per ton, because dollar 


AGRICO 


the fertilizer with the EXTRA plant foods 


writes R. E. MAXWELL 


for dollar, I consider no other fertilizer in its class.”’ 

And here is another citrus grower, Mr. C. E. Currie 
of Palatka, who also found out by actual use in his 
own groves that Agrico has something other goods 
haven’t got. ‘‘I have used your Agrico on both old 
and young trees,’’ he writes. ‘‘My bearing trees have 
the finest quality fruit I have ever grown and my 
young trees are in excellent condition. I am con- 
vinced that Agrico will make a better quality fruit at 
less cost per box than any brand of goods I’ve ever 
used and I do not hesitate to recommend it to any 
grower.”’ * * * 


We know of no way of judging a fertilizer except by 
the kind of crops it produces and it’s on that basis 
alone that we ask you to judge Agrico. That’s why 
we publish the opinions of growers, who know from 
actual use, just what it is really worth. We appreciate 
the frank statements made by Mr. Maxwell and Mr. 
Currie and we hope that their experience will induce 
you to use Agrico, too. Why not try it on at least a 
part of your grove this season and let your own trees 
show you the kind of a fertilizer it really is. Remem- 
ber in addition to the usual nitrogen, phosphorous 
and potash, Agrico contains extra plant foods that 
provide extra crop-producing power. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL Co., PIERCE, FLA. 


. Makers of 
BRADLEY’S, BOWKER’S and AGRICO Fertilizers 
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IMPRESSIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 
servative; and a darned good citizen 
.... Citrus fruits in five-pound mesh 
bags seem popular with average store 
trade in many sections, . . . Frank 
Hammett, former Tampan, and more 
recently of Orlando, doing an excel- 
lent job for the Control Committee 
.... The far flung Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corporation showing substantial earn- 
ings for 1933, the secret of it being 
the success of a fruit-juice subsi- 
diary . . . We had highly approved of 
that bayonet-gopher idea as both use- 
ful and brand new, when a smart guy 
digs up a picture of a prehistoric ani- 
mal built along very much the same 
specificatinos . . . isn’t there really 
anything new under the sun? ... And 
it develops that Jeff Thomas is con- 
nected with the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service at Gainesville and not 
with the Experiment Station ... but 
we got one thing right anyhow... 
he’s at Gainesville . . . Seems that 
Malden, Massachusetts, is getting to 
be quite a citrus center . . . here it 
comes again in our news... our fan 
mail brings a newspaper clipping 
with a photograph of one Richard 
Strand of that city and his orange 
tree . . . maybe he’ll want to sub- 
scribe to this publication . . . the or- 
ange tree is a potted one, is 24 
inches tall, but bears four oranges 
said to be “full size” .. . They look 
to us to be about 288s or 324s... 
For the benefit of the fertilizer, in- 
secticide and supply concerns who 
doubtless will wish to communicate 
with him, Mr. Strand’s address is 238 
Beach Street .. . Citrus Control Com- 
mittee meetings in Orlando have as- 
sumed the importance of leading 
social events in citrus circles ... 
only a meeting of the Florida State 
Horticultural Society can bring out a 
larger and more representative at- 
tendance of citrus growers and ship- 
pers from over the state . .. we like 
to go into Orlando and hang around 
in order to meet the folks, and inci- 
dentally reduce our gasoline bill by 
ebviating the need for travel to run 
down some of those in attendance in 
their own bailiwicks . . . Recently just 
before the opening of one of these 
gatherings we found J. Curtis Robin- 
son of the Growers and Shippers Lea- 
gue seated at a table in Bill Shark- 
ey’s restaurant in Orlando, and took 
our seat at the same table... .Ina 
few minutes Judge and Mrs. Aker- 
man of Tampa took seats close by 
... Then R. D. (Dolphus) Keene of 
Eustis, Winter Garden and way sta- 
tions sat down at our table... to 
be followed shortly by Larry Egan, 
who functions as one of the right 
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bowers of O. G. Strauss of the Con- 
trol Committee . . . R, B. Woolfolk 
and W. H. (Bill) Mouser took a table 
across the aisle from us ... Then 
the Hon. J. J. (Jess) Parrish of Titus- 
ville and the Hon. A. W. (Tony) 
Young of Vero Beach flanked us at 
another adjacent table . ; . with Irwin 
A. Yarnell of Lake Wales taking a 
seat close by a few minutes later... 
Clyde Beatty, the famed wild animal 
tamer, never assembled any such a 
“happy family” as one of these meet- 
ings brings together . . . Then later 
a long and delightful visit with P. C. 
(Phil) Peters of Winter Garden, and 
Harry C. Plano of Kissimmee, we 
three long ago having been rather in- 
timately associated in the affairs of 
the Exchange . . . Whatever else it 
may be accomplishing, the Control 
Committee socially rates as a Class 
“A” success . , . Southeast Shippers 
Advisory Board from its Atlanta 
headquarters advises that J. Curtis 
Robinson has been unanimously re- 
elected as chairman of its citrus com- 
mitee . . . Which somehow reminds 
that to March 21, the records show, 
53% of Florida citrus shipments this 
season had moved by boat and truck 
. .. the percentage thus increases as 
the season advances . . . This fan 
mail of ours grows apace... Now 
what do you make of this clipping 
from a Wakefield, Massachusetts, pa- 
per? .,. “Frank Anderson of Nor- 
wood got 15 days suspended sentence 
in court after police found him asleep 
in filling station, where he had brok- 
en in and stuffed himself with dough- 
nuts, candy, salt fish and ice cream. 
He admitted he was drunk and did 
not know what he was doing.” ... 
We suppose this is intended as a sort 
of follow-up to that incident in the 
Sanford courtroom we recently re- 
lated . . . Even so, any native Flor- 
idian would have to be mighty drunk 
to eat salt fish ... On second thought, 
this clipping somehow has the ear- 
marks of that guy from Boston who 
was the principal in the tomato juice 
episode at the Orange Festival .. . 
Sort of genteel, New England come- 
back, so to speak , . . Serves us right 
for putting into print too much of 
what we know or have found out... 
By the way, ordinarily we figure we 
may with safety print about twenty 
per cent of what has come to us dur- 
ing the course of a month’s circulat- 
ing in citrus circles ... Now, however, 
due to the somewhat hectic conditions 
in citrus marketing, we find it is 
hardly safe to put into print ten per 
cent of what we have seen, and rath- 
er less than that of what we have 
heard ... After ten years experimen- 
tation, and spending more than a mil- 
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lion dollars in the process, it looks as 
if Richard Whitney’s people at Zell- 
wood at last have solved the mechani- 
cal problem of drawing humus off the 
bottom of Lake Apopka and eliminat- 
ing the water therefrom economical- 
ly ... Bill Goding just as proud as 
Peter, and stands watching the new 
extracting machinery with the same 
fond raptness that a mother bestows 
upon her first born .. . The problem 
has been a mechanical one, the humus 
is highly superior and has been 
shipped in carloads into almost ev- 
ery state in the Union, but heretofore 
it has cost too much to produce ,.. 
Plymouth Citrus Growers Assn. at 
Plymouth in Orange County is now 
far and away the largest shipping 
unit of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
. .. At last we have given up guess- 
ing the grapefruit marketing for this 
season ... our mistake was that we 
didn’t give up sooner... But we will 
say that the trend is toward pink- 
meat grapefruit .. . that is, consum- 
ers generally seem willing to pay 
more for pink-meat grapefruit ... 
But so far as our knowledge extends, 
Florida nurseries are very short of 
pink-meat planting stock . .. By the 
bye, R. D. Keene thinks that the so- 
called Ruby grapefruit is simply the 
Foster pink-meat under certain con- 
ditions . . . Just when we thought the 
Congress was busiest we ran into 
Hon. W. J, (Joe) Sears, Florida’s 
congressman-at-large, in Orlando... 
probably out to dig up an opponent 
for excitement’s sake . . . He’s the 
only Florida congressman without an 
announced opponent to the time this 
is written ... Tunis Lewis of Long- 
wood claims that continued reading 
of these Impressions not only has 
broadened his citrus knowledge, but 
has contributed considerably to the 
expansion of his intellect, or what 
with him passes for intellect . .. 
Must have been in a mell of a hess to 
start with... 


FARM CREDIT GOVERNOR 
WILL ADDRESS FLORIDA 

HORTICULTURE SOCIETY 
Wm. I. Meyers, governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration at Wash- 
ington, has accepted an invitation to 
speak before the Florida State Hor- 
ticultural Society at its meeting in 
Orlando on the evening of May 1, 
according to H. Harold Hume, as- 
sistant director of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station. It is anticipated 
that considerable interest will attach 
to the visit of Mr. Meyers to Florida, 
and a large attendance at his talk 
is expected. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration has charge of all forms 
government credit extended farmers. 
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FREE PUBLIC LIGRAR: 
4ACKSONVILLB. FLORIDA 


s*) Your trees need. 
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Fertilizers 


Lda as hard as you like, you can't feed citrus trees cheap, unbalanced 

fertilizer and make them like it. Not for long, anyhow. Trees and plants 
need plant foods that are correctly blended and balanced if they are expected 
to produce profitable crops consistently. e And remember this: THE FACT 
THAT A FERTILIZER CONTAINS AMMONIA, PHOSPHORIC ACID AND POTASH 
DOESN'T NECESSARILY PROVE THAT IT’S BALANCED! Not by any means. 
These and dther essential plant foods must be derived from the proper 


sources and each element correctly proportioned, to suit the needs of your 


} 
} 
) 
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individual grove. Then only is a fertilizer really balanced. e How can you be 
sure of getting the right kind of fertilizer? The easiest way is to call the 
Gulf Field Man in your section. He will carefully investigate your soil and 
crop requirements and recommend the Gulf Brand best suited to your indi- 
vidual needs. Gulf Brands, you know, are made expressly for Florida soils. 
And there’s a brand for every crop purpose. @ Made from only the finest 


materials--rich in long lasting, natural organics, Gulf Brands assure your crops 


Se a Se Ol aTlCCOCrlOTLTCOTlhLhlC TO CUFF 


the maximum in plant food value. ° * ‘ ° * 


we & 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
36th Street South of East Broadway, Tampa, Florida 


Gulf Field Men at Bradenton, Winter Haven, Clearwater, Orlando, Leesburg, 
Bartow, Lake Wales, Wauchula, Cocoa, West Palm Beach and Tampa 


ULF BRANDS 


PE isiL. 


@Are you getting “Timely Topics?” If you aren't you should be. For this interesting monthly 
publicetion is always full of up-to-the-minute articles on Florida agriculture. If you are aot 
already on the mailing list, write us. We'll be glad to send you “Timely Topics” every month—free. e 
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COUNTY AGENTS IN CITRUS TER- 
RITORY WORK FOR AND WITH 
GROWERS IN SEASON AND 
OUT 

(Continued from page 14) 

On the 1,350 acres all told an es- 
timated minimum in savings aggre- 
gated $18,400.00. 

Economies amounting to the latter 
sum were achieved on less than 3.3 
percent of the county’s 42,000 acres 
of citrus. 

Practices Paying Well 

Additional organic matter supplied 
in the form of natal or other grasses 
and the trees mulched followed with 
application of high analysis fertiliz- 
ers, showed beneficial results, leaving 
groves in good condition, Nitrogen 
applied to cover crops greatly in- 
creased the tonnage, in one case 
doubling it. Omission of phosphate 
from plant food given to old bearing 
trees failed to show less apparent re~ 
sults than when it was included. 

Natal grass mowed two or three 
times yielded enlarged quantities of 
mulch material. Trees mulched stood 
dry weather better and made more 
vigorous summer growth. Growers 
using mulch without exception found 
it helpful in cutting cultivation costs. 
Many are resorting to outside sources 
for supplies—the expense of hauling 
is much less than the value of the 
benefits. 

Grove cultivation reduced to.two a 
season—in the spring to increase the 
cover crops and the fall to prevent 
fire hazard by incorporating the ma- 
terial with the soil—lowered costs to 
from $1.50 to $6.00 per acre. In 
check groves still following the eld 
cultural customs the figures ran from 
$8.50 to $13.00 per acre. Average 
saving was at least $4.00. 

Melanose control was found diffi- 
cult in groves where dry weather had 
caused much dead wood. Eliminating 
the removable causes lessened the in- 
fections, Irrigation is a decided fac- 
ter in more efficient handling of the 
trouble. In old groves not having fa- 
cilities for supplying water the task is 
harder. 

Bearing grapefruit trees infected 
with scab responded well to a spray 
of 3-3-50 bordeaux mixture plus one- 
half percent oil emulsion, or lime sul- 
phur solution 1 to 25, applied just 
before the spring flush of growth, 
with a second application, in severe 
cases, at the height of bloom, either 
of bordeaux or lime sulphur 1 to 40. 

Groves with aged trees on which 
the first stages of foot rot were ob- 
served, receiving a foot bath of 6-9- 
50 bordeaux mixture, from power 
sprayers throwing a _ penetrating 
stream, gave indications that the dis- 
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ease had been checked. 

Spraying in the spring for rust 
mite control, with lime sulphur plus 
iron sulphate, lessened the number 
of times dusting was required. Iron 
sulphate plus lime sulphurs applied 
when the scale crawlers were out 
helped to restrain scale insects. 

Fungi working on the scale, spread 
through the groves by growers, heav- 
ily lowered the amount of spraying 
necessary and in some cases has per- 
mitted sprays altogether to be omit- 
ted. 

Whitefly fungi purchases from the 
State Plant Board gave a splendid 
covering in numerous Lake county 
groves, eliminating the need for oil 
sprays. 

Keeping the Agent Busy 

Conferences on grove cost and or- 
ganization records took considerable 
of the Lake county farm agent’s 
crowded hours. All told, 85 growers 
kept the prescribed accounts in 1933 
and books have been placed for 125 
to do so this year. Assistance was 
given by Mr. Hiatt in assembling or- 
ders for fertilizers and helping with 
making purchases of seed for cover 
crops. 

Consultation in the field and in- 
spection of grove work done were 
more in demand than in any previous 
period. The citrus schools aided in 
speeding up the number of proper- 
ties visited in a day, explanations 
already having been heard by the 
growers attending them not needing 
repetition. Bulletins also were asked 
for more freely—1,233 were handed 
out last year against 873 the sea- 
son before. 

Lake county newspapers appreciate 
the value of the extension service 
and agent Hiatt cooperates with the 
editors by furnishing a weekly ser- 
vice of news notes on his activities. 
When events of special significance 
come along, feature stories are also 
supplied, and many of these have 
been accorded front page positions. 

Mailing of circular letters is an- 
other Hiatt chore—usually taken up 
just before growers’ meetings are 
to be held. During the past year 83 
different forms were utilized, the com- 
bined distribution having been 70,- 
897. In connection with the import- 
ant events, two are mailed several 
days apart. 

Then the Lake county agent talks 
on citrus and related topics, before 
civic and service club luncheons. 
Many of the members have turned 
out to be grove owners. Radio ad- 
dresses were delivered on three oc- 
ecasions, over the State and Univer- 
sity of Florida station at Gainesville. 

Articles for state farm papers on 
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citrus subjects have been prepared 
by Mr. Hiatt whenever practicable 
but request for these sometimes have 
exceeded his capacity to respond, es- 
pecially when they required imme- 
diate handling. 

Farm Credit Administration af- 
fairs have had to be kept closely in 
touch with last year and so far in 
this, since numbers of Lake citrus 
growers wanted information on Fed- 
eral Land Bank or production loans. 

Crop reduction campaigns of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion fortunately needed less study, 
as no sizeable quantities of the crops 
affected, the so called “basic com- 
modities”’, are grown in Lake. 

A long line of related duties keep 
Mr. Hiatt’s efforts from following in- 
to monotonous channels but perhaps 
three-fourth of his energies are en- 
gaged on citrus problems, 

Labor costs averaging about $9.00 
per acre less in Lake than in two 
other heavy citrus producing coun- 
ties indicate that the county agent 
of the former has worked faithfully 
and well. 


NITRATE AGENCIES TAKES ~ 
OVER SALE OF “VOLCK” 


The Nitrate Agencies Company, 
Barnett Bank Building, Jacksonville, 
Florida, manufacturer of Naco Brand 
and Genuine Humboldt Guano fer- 
tilizers, has been appointed Florida 
distributor for the well known Volck 
products, consisting of high-grade oil 
emulsion sprays for plant insect and 
parasite control, Walter H. Klee, 
manager, announced today. 

Volek products are manufactured 
by a Standard Oil Company subsid- 
iary and are marketed under three 
trade names, Volck Concentrate, 
Volek Medium and Kleenup. They 
are known wherever citrus fruits are 
grown. 

Two Florida representatives of 
Volck products, Paul M. Dowling, Or- 
lando, and L. W. Ziegler, Lake Al- 
fred, will continue to devote their 
full time to the service of citrus 
growers. They will have the coopera- 
tion of all Nitrate Agencies repre- 
sentatives throughout the state. 





Detailed Soil Analysis and Interpre- 
tations, Estimation of Plant Food Re 


quirements and Soil Toxins. 
$2.50 


SOIL LABORATORY 
Frostproof, Fla. 
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SULPHATE OF POTASH IS 
THE QUALITY BUILDER 


ass 


HE FRUIT reflects the fertilizer! Smooth, 

well-shaped fruit with fine finish, high 
color, excellent texture and a large volume 
of juice with the proper content of solids— 
this is usually a sure indication of a well- 
cared-for, well-fertilized grove. NV Sulphate 
of Potash is the quality builder in fertilizer. 
Every time you feed your trees feed them fer- 
tilizer well-balanced with 10% potash, derived 
from NV Sulphate of Potash. Your trees will 
thank you with extra yields of extra quality! 
N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., INC., Hurt Building, Atlania, Ga. 


J. L. Baskin, Representative, Box 1051, Orlando, Fia. 
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Citrus fruits remove from the soil more sg a well-balanced fertilizer to keep your grove 
potash than both nitrogen and phosphoric f y producing regular crops of high-quality fruit. 


acid combined. 
Potash is the quality-producing element in 


Nitrogen produces volume, phosphoric acid — } your citrus fertilizer. It develops smooth tis- 
maturity, but potash adds the quality that AA sues, fine grain, heavy sugar content and causes 
Zets the top price. All three are demanded in «=—-§ QR your fruit to put on excellent finish. Potash Pays! 
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HIGH COUNT UPHOLDS 
CITRUS CONTROL COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 5) 
make,” the circuit court said. 

“The Hillsborough Packing com- 
pany signed ‘the marketing agree- 
ment. That agreement was designated 
as a part of a general law, the cen- 
tral idea of which is the co-operation 
of growers and shippers of the citrus 
producing states to the end that bet- 
ter prices may be realized by prorat- 
ing, alloting and restricting inter- 
state shipments.” . 

The court denied the Hillsborough 
compary’s contention that it had 
been “coerced into signing the agree- 
ment saying such a condition had 
not been proven, 

The court pointed out that the 
position of the Lake Fern Groves 
company stood differently in that it 
did not sign the agreement. 

“But notwithstanding this differ- 
ence, the interloctory injunction 
awarded as it was, was improvidently 
granted. 

“The secretary has assumed by the 
license * * * to confer on the control 
committee the power to make pro- 
rate orders, * * * but the control 
committee has and claims no power 
te enforce such an order. . 

“It is only authorized to report 
violations of its orders * * * to the 
secretary for his consideration and 
final action. The committee may 
speak, but not as ‘one having au- 
thority.’ There is no averment that 
the committee has undertaken or will 
assume any powers beyond that con- 
ferred upon it by the license. 

“The bill goes no further than to 
charge that the committee threatens 
and will continue to threaten the 
complainants with penalties * * * and 
confiscation of fruit; it nowhere al- 
leges an intention to carry the threats 
into execution. According to it, the 
committee’s activities begin and end 
in nothing but threats. As the com- 
mittee has no power, * * * the in- 
junction does not lie against it.” 

Calls Complaints “Trivial” 

The court dismissed as “too trival 
to justify an injunction” the shippers 
complaint that the committee had as- 
sessed a one-cent tax on every box 
of fruit shipped out to provide funds 
for the committee’s expenses. The 
complainant, said the court, could 
resort to law to regain the amount 
if it chose. 

“We are of the opinion, there- 
fore,” the opinion continued, “that the 
Lake Fern Groves company has also 
failed to show so far any cause or 
reason which entitles it to relief by 
injunction. 

“It may be that the (committee) 
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will undertake to go further than 
they yet have done and assume au- 
thority directly or as the secretary’s 
agents to stop shipments, to confiscate 
fruit or to do something else which 
Lake Fern Groves may conceive to be 
against their constitutional rights. 
“In order to provide against such 
a contingency and to enable the Lake 
Fern Groves to apply for relief 
promptly, we hold that it is proper 
for the district court to retain its bill 
of complaint for necessary future 
amendment. The present interlocu- 
tory injunction should be dissolved. 
“The order appealed from is re- 
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versed and the cause remanded for 
further proceedings consistent with 
this opinion.” 

The case was decided by Judges 
Nathan P. Bryan, Samuel H. Sibley 
and Joseph C. Hutchinson. 

Proration of citrus shipments from 
Florida under authority of the federal 
agricultural adjustment act, has pro- 
ceeded since Feb. 17, under a stay of 
injunction granted by the circuit 
court of appeals at the time Judge 
Akerman’s decision was appealed. 

Each Monday the control commit- 
tee meets at Orlando and fixes terms 
for proration during the week. 


the SAFE 
EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


SUMMER 
SPRAY 


NOW BEING DISTRIBUTED BY 
NITRATE AGENCIES COMPANY 


1424 


JACKSONVILLE - 


1425 BARNETT BANK BUILDING 


FLORIDA 
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Quality Fertilizer is 
Your Best Assurance 
of Quality Fruit!99 


FRUIT on the market, particu- 
larly this year,must stand on its 
own merit. Quality! That’s the 
magic element that will com- 
mand top prices. It is the selling 
force that will influence buyers. 


And the quality of the fruit you 

produce, of course, is largely in ; | 

your hands. That is particularly Our experienced field represen- 
‘ 7S: tatives are ready to consult with 

tr ue fr ight now, with trees mak- : when you about your fertilizer require- 

ing their usual Summer demands. eeu son ments at this season. 

It is this feeding that develops coey ACTe 

your present crop to’ maturity 

and produces bearing wood for 

the coming year. 


Keep your trees moving for- 
ward and your fruit developing 
in quality through the use of 


Armour’s BIG CROP Fertilizer. 

There’s a brand especially blend- Q RS 

ed and thoroughly tested to F E | TI Li ZE 

meet your requirements. Their Write for a copy of our new “Citrus Booklet’’ 
consistent use in Florida for 


thirty-eight years is proof of ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


their value. JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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CITRUS PRO-RATING OPERA- 

TIONS ANALYZED BY CLEAR- 

ING H O U S E MANAGER 
(Continued from page 6) 
down from the previous figures and 
should be decidedly beneficial. At 
the same time I wouldn’t be surprised 
to see the figure in column six indi- 
cating that the prorate was larger 
than was necessary, based on what 
shipments will be showing in column 
four. The grapefruit allotment has 
the effect of a volume prorate equiva- 
lent of 461 cars which you will no- 
tice is considerably less than the 
actual shipments in column four. It 
will, therefore, be restrictive and I 
believe properly restrictive in its 
effect. Braun’s pamphlet, by the way, 
shows that 66.6% of Florida’s grape- 
fruit were unloaded in the ten auc- 
tion areas and the grapefruit figures 
in column three are based on this 

question. 

Eliminating Uncertainty. —- There 
is a vast amount of uncertainty in the 
mind of shippers and growers today 
on account of the mess in business 
in general as well as the uncertainty 
arriving from not knowing what the 
Control Committee is likely to be do- 
ing next. Anything that the Control 
Committee can do to establish some 
certainty as to plans would not only 
tend to eliminate uncertainty and crit- 
icism but it would result in a stabiliz- 
ing influence psychologically on every 
man directing sales as well as estab- 
lishing confidence in the minds of the 
trade. For this reason, I would rec- 
ommend that our auction prorate be 
approached from the other end from 
the approach so far made. In other 
words, we should figure what’s left 
in the state, what would be a com- 
monsense, desirable, movement of 
that crop from the state for the bal- 
ance of the season. Having deter- 
mined that, we should apply 2-3 of 
that figure as the amount that would 
be permitted to go to the auction 
areas. This figure would be based on 
390 boxes which would be further 
reduced by determining its equiva- 
lent in 444 boxes. If we approached 
an auction prorate plan from this 
basis we could approximate some- 
what at least the effect of volume 
prorating and I think all operators 
would be much happier if the Con- 
trol Committee see fit to adopt some 
tentative schedule toward which the 
Control Committee each week would 
be working with whatever changes in 
the special week they considered ne- 
cessary. 

Tentative Schedule And Prorate.— 
Therefore, convinced of this being 
desirable, I have endeavored to out- 
line in the following set of figures 
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the amount of oranges that should be 
shipped during the next seven pro- 
rate periods. This amount is shown 
in the first column and includes truck. 
During the last few weeks the truck 
has been 14% of the total movement, 
therefore, this deduction is made In 
the second column, leaving the third 
the net amount that would be moved 
by rail and boat. In the fourth col- 
umn is shown the amount that should 
be prorated, being 67.4% of the 
third column. This fourth column be- 
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timate and I would judge from the 
discussion which took place as to the 
crop at the last Control €ommittee 
meeting that this increase would be 
satisfactory. 

Volume Prorating Inevitable Next 
Year.—With the big crop of oranges 
in prospect in Florida and with Cal- 
ifornia’s Navel crop havi been so 
light this season, and with bloom 
conditions as heavy, it looks as if 
the two states will have a big increase 
in oranges and that national prorat- 


Tentative Schedule Of Shipments By Prorate Weeks — From April 18th 


Seven days ending 
boat 
and truck 


© Total rail, 


Less :—Estimated 


Auction prorate of 67.4% 
290 boxes 


Auction prorate ad- 
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Schedule Showing The Weekly Car Movement By Prorate Periods — From April 


Seven days ending 
Boat 


otal Rail, 
and Truck 


450 
425 
400 
350 
325 
250 
175 
36 
2411 


April 25 
May 2 
May 9 
May 16 
May 23 
May 30 
June 6 
June 13 


ing based on the average load of 
390 boxes is then transposed in the 
fifth column to its equivalent in 444 
boxes, 

Total Corp Figures.—In compiling 


the above, we have assumed that 
there will be 37,000 cars of oranges 
that leave the state by rail, boat, and 
truck. We have also assumed that 900 
oranges would leave the state this 
week and 450 oranges during the 
first four days of next week ending 
April 18. 31,348 cars, including prop- 
er prportion of mixed and truck, had 
left Florida through last Saturday. 
Adding in this week’s estimated 
movement of 900 cars and half of 
next week 450, and then adding in 
the 4302 shown in the above figures 
makes a total of 37,000 cars as the 
estimated orange crop. This is 1144 
more cars than Mr. Strauss’ figures 
indicate, based on Marks’ revised es- 
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Truck (9%) 
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by rail and boat 
Auction prorate Adjusted 
te 444 boxes 


tr Auction Prorate of 66.6 
at 390 boxes 


» Schedule of Volume 
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258 
242 
212 
197 
151 
106 
22 
1461 
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ing will be inevitable. Therefore, 
anything that we can do at this time 
to adjust ourselves to the necessity 
of meeting wisely next season’s busi- 
ness should be done. California has 
a Valencia crop this year estimated 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
44,000 cars, Only 33,000 cars were 
shipped last season, 3,000 cars of 
which should have been eliminated. 
California is right now planning on 
determining the percentage of elim- 


PENETROL 
NICOTROL 


At Your Dealer 
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ination of Valencias that will be re- 
quired under their prorating plans. 
She is doing alone what both states 
will have to be doing together through 
the national stabilization committee 
next season. 

Tentative Grapefruit Schedule.— 
Marks’ estimate as used by Mr. 
Strauss indicated commencing this 
week 1650 cars of grapefruit left in 
the state. The Clearing House has 
been assuming a total of 19,500 
would be moved from the state this 
year. This would mean 3086 cars left 
in the state commencing this week. 
Deducting an estimated movement 
this week of 450 cars and four days 
of next week 225 cars, would leave 
2411 cars to be handled by the Con- 
trol Committee in their problem of 
prorating. I think everyone will 
agree that this estimate is plenty 
high as it is 13846 more cars than 
what the government estimate indi- 
cates. However, attempting to offer 
some plan so that things will be more 
settled on grapefruit as well as or- 
anges, I am submitting the following 
figures which have been similarly 
tabulated so that we can determine 
the probable movement and the prob- 
able prorate commencing with the 
next allotment period that must be 
set ending April 25.—A. M. Pratt, 
Manager Florida Citrus Growers’ 
Clearing House Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FLORIDA 
STATE HORTICULTURAL SOC- 
IETY. 

(Continued from page 7) 
make your plans now to come to 
Orlando on May Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 
Stay till the meeting is over. You 
can’t afford to miss a minute of it. 

If you have not paid your an- 
nual dues for 1934, send N. A. Rea- 
soner, Treasurer at Oneco, Florida, 
your check for $2.00 to cover. 

PROGRAM 

Tuesday, May 1, 1934, 8:00 P. M. 
Music 
Call to Order 
Invocation 
Address of Welcome 
Response to Address of Welcome 
Presjdent’s Annual Address 
Music 
Addfess—Hon. W. I. Myers, Gov- 

vernor, Farm Credit Administration, 

Washington, D. C. 
Announcements 
Reception—Parlors, 

ange Court Hotel 


Colonial Or- 


Wednesday, May 2, 9:30 A. M. 

Address—J. J. Skinner, G. M. 
Bahrt’ and A. E. Hughes, “Influence 
of Soil Amendments on Citrus Trees, 
Fruit Production and Quality of 
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Fruit.” 
Address—C. R. Hiatt, 
Grove Practices.” 
Address—A. E. Hughes, “The 
Testing of Citrus Fruits for Firmness 
as Influenced by Soils and Fertilizer.” 
Address—L. P. Kirkland, “Making 
Size and Quality in Citrus Fruits.” 
Address—A. F, Camp, “Zine Sul- 
phate as a Soil Amendment in Citrus 
Groves.” 


“Citrus 


Wednesday, May 2, 2:00 P. M. 

Address—G. M. Bahrt, “Progress 
Report of Soil Fertility and Fertiliz- 
er Experiments on Bronzing of Cit- 
rus.” 
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Address—G. H. Serviss, “Machine 
Placement of Fertilizer.” 

Address—(To be supplied), “Flor- 
ida Citrus Fruit in the Market.” 

Address—Howard Phillips, ‘Can 
Tangerines be made our leading Cit- 
rus Crop?” 


Wednesday, May 2, 8:00 P. M. 

Address—I. A, Yarnell, “The Flor- 
ida Control Committee and _ Its 
Work.” 

Address—Miss Betsy Brown, “The 
Place of the Radio in Citrus Fruit 
Marketing.” 

Address—(Lantern Slides) P. H. 

(Continued on page 26) 


AT LAST 


AN EFFECTIVE INSECTICIDE AND 
FUNGICIDE COMBINED 


No Need For A Different Spray Or Dust For 
Each Pest 


“Kill Them At One Operation With 


‘Citrus-Zee’ ”’ 


ADVANTAGES OF “CITRUS-ZEE” 


1—It keeps the fruit bright 

2—It is economical because it lasts longer 

3—It works equally well in sulphur water 

4—It cuts your spray applications by one-half 
5—lIt does not burn tender growth 

6—It comes to you in packages to fit your spray tank 
7—It contains a vitalizer that aids color and vigor 
8—It is non-poisonous to humans or animals 

9—It has proven its superiority in hundreds of exact- 


ing tests 


10—It eliminates all other sprays or dusts 


If you are skeptical, use ‘CITRUS-ZEE’ on half your 
grove and any other spray on the balance. Then com- 


pare 


Costs 


Brightness of fruit 
Condition and color of trees 
Necessary spray applications 


You cannot afford to pass this up if you are interested 
in producing Number One, Bright Fruit. 


American Phosphate 
Products Co. 


ROOM 211, DRANE BUILDING 


P. O. BOX NO. 65 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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SIMPLIFYING CITRUS 
FERTILIZATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


Spring 20 lbs. 5-7-3 1.00-1.40- .60 
Summer 20 lbs. 4-8-8  .80-1.60-1.60 
Fall 30 lbs. 4-6-8 1.20-1.80-2.40 
3.00-4.80-4.60 

Ratio 1-1%-1% 

Another of this same type. 

Spring 4 lbs, 18-0-12 .72- .00- .48 
Summer 20 Ibs 4-6-10  .80-1:20-2.00 
Fall 20 Ibs. 4-6-8 -80-1.20-1.60 


2.32-2.40-4.08 
Ratio 1-1-2 
Although the above examples do 
not begin to cover all of the analy- 
ses commonly used, of that type of 
mixture, yet it should serve as a rule 
to follow. 
Now taking the medium analysis 
mixtures, 
Spring 4 Ibs. 25-0-0 1.00- .00- .00 
Summer 10 lbs. 8-16-16 .80-1.60-1.60 
Fall 10 Ibs 10-12-12  1.00-1.20-1.20 


2.80-2.80-2.80 
Ratio 1-1-1 

Then another example of this kind. 
Spring 5 lbs. 18-0-0 .90- .00- .00 
Summer 10 lbs. 8-6-14 .80- .60-1.40 
Fall 10 lbs. 6-16-16 -60-1.60-1.60 
2.38-2.20-3.00 

Ratio 1-1-1% 

This kind of program is followed 
by some who like to vary distinctly 
the percentages of P205 and K20 
applied in different seasons. 

And for the still more concentra- 
ted type of mixtures take for exam- 
ple: 

Spring 4 lbs. 18-0-0 -72- .00- .00 
Summer 7 lbs. 12-20-20 .84-1.40-1.40 
Fall 8 lbs. 16-20-20 1.28-1.60-1.60 


2.84-3.00-3.00 
Ratio 1-1-1 
Now take for example a grower 
who uses the different types of mix- 
tures the same year. 


FOR SALE 


Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Name, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 

Also list wealthy residents of 
Florida. 


W. L. Lama~ 


P. O. Box 333 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Spring 4 Ibs. 18-0-12 .72- .00- .48 
Summer 20 lbs. 4-6-8  .80-1.20-1.60 
Fall 10 lbs. 8-12-12 .80-1.20-1.20 


2.32-2.40-3.28 

Ratio 1-1-1 1-3 

Then another case of mixing types 
of fertilizer. 

Spring 6 lbs. 18-0-0 1.08- .00- .00 

Summer 10 lbs. 8-10-16 .80-1.00-1.60 

Fall 20 lbs 4-8-6 .80-1.60-1.20 


2.68-2.60-2.80 
Ratio 1-1-1 

With the above as an outline it 
should be possible for any grower, 
or person making a recommendation 
to a grower to select an analysis 
that would fit in and round out the 
grower’s program for the year. For 
instance, a grower is following a 
ratio of 1-1-1 or 1-1-2, and knows 
what he has applied during the year 
up to this particular time, then it 
should be easy for either himself 
of his advisors to select one or more 
analyses that could possibly be used. 
Then the actual mixture that the 
grower finally decided to use would 
depend probably on the type of “for- 
mula” which he thought best at that 
particular time. 

For instance if the mathematical 
calculation showed that either a 4-8-8 
or a reduced amount of 8-16-16 
would give the desired mathematical 
ratio, but the grower knew that he 
had used that summer an all mineral 
mixture, then he might want to use 
a mixture analyzing 4-8-8 which had 
room for considerable organics, The 
reverse might be true if the grower 
had used the 4-8-8 carrying consid- 
erable organics in the summer, in 
which event he might prefer to use 
the 8-16-16 in the fall. This is not 
to be construed as a recommenda- 
tion in any sense of the word but 
merely an attempt to fit specific 
cases in connection with the entire 
scheme. 

It should be clear that this or any 
other system of figuring fertilizer 
requirements must be very elastie. 
No one yet has been able to control 
such factors as rainfall, temperatures, 
crops set, leaving crops on trees un- 
duly long, and -other factors that 
must be considered in feeding a 
grove. 

From the standpoint of mathema- 
tical analyses, the following of such 
a proceedure by public and commer- 
cial agricultural workers making 
recommendations should largely eli- 
minate the call for special mixtures. 
However there are probably some 
instances where special “formulas” 
are desired regardless of “analysis” 
and in such cases special mixtures 
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are warranted. 

It should also fit into any plan fol- 
lowed by the grower or his recom- 
mending consultant not only as to 
mixture, but also as to total quan- 
tity of fertilizer needed. This has 
been arrived at by several different 
methods. Oné most generally used is 
the simple calculation by the growers 
and their advisors based on “exper- 
ence,” observation of his trees, crops, 
seasonal conditions, etc., as to what 
he estimates are the needs of his 
trees by variety, age, size, etc. This 
is generally stated as so many pounds 
per tree of one mixture for his grape- 
fruit, so many pounds of another 
mixture for his valencias, etc. 

There is an intermediate method 
that is used somewhat in computing 
requirements of individual trees on 
the basis of spread and other factors. 
These requirements are interpreted 
in the way of one pound of four per 
cent goods per foot spread of the 
trees as a basis of figuring, varying 
from this as soils, crops, and condi- 
tions warrant. For instance a twenty 
foot spread tree would be considered 
on this basis as normally requiring 
twenty pounds of a mixture analyz- 
ing four per cent ammonia. With this 
as a starting point and knowing the 
number of trees of different sizes, 
and the yearly ratio desired, then the 
requirements for the entire grove 
can easily be. calculated. 

Some growers follow what might 
be called a ‘tree ammonia require- 
menet’ method. That is, they figure 
that their trees require two, three, 
four or some other approximate to- 
tal pounds of ammonia per year. 
With this as a starting point, and 
having their desired yearly ratio in 
mind, they then select fertilizer from 
standpoints of analysis and poundage 
to meet the ammonia and ratio re- 
quirements. 

Another method followed has been 
that of taking one hundred trees as 
a unit and figuring their require- 
ments in ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash in terms of units of those 
three plant foods, Then multiplying 


J. F. AHERN 


Consulting Engineer 
Specializing In 
Diesel, Electric and 
Hydraulic Engirieering 
Phone 7-4755 2365 Post St. 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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this sum by the number of “one hun- 
dred tree” units the grower has, and 
thereby arriving at the total num- 
ber of units of these three plant 
foods required for the entire grove. 
Then after determining what analy- 
sis he will use, he can further deter- 
mine by a matter of simple division 
the number of tons of this mixture 
required to give him the total num- 
ber of plant food units calculated 
to be required by the entire grove. 

Regardless of whether any of these 
methods are followed, or any other 
method, the submitted mathematical 
basis of determining what “analysis’’ 
of mixture to use for arriving at a 
certain annual plant food ratio, will 
fit in any case. 

The ratios used in this article are 
considered typical of ratios used in 
actual practice at this time. It may 
be possible that knowledge developed 
at an unknown time in the future 
will either develop “exact” ratios 
about in line with these, or will dev- 
elop entirely different ratios. Such a 
development would in no way affect 
the general method of calculation. 


NOTE :—Part two of this subject dealing 
with selection of mixture from standpoint of 
“formula” will follow at an early date. 
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STATE LICENSES WINERIES; 
TWO ARE NOW OPERATING 


Tallahassee, April 10.—Wine by 
the thousands of gallons is being 
manufactured in Florida, J. A. Cor- 
mier, state beverage commissioner, 
said today, but it is being sold only 
for sacramental purposes. 

That which is not sold is being 
placed in storage—because the law 
does not prohibit that, Cormier said. 

Two wineries already are in opera- 
tion, and a third was licensed today 
under authority of the 1933 legisla- 
tive enactment legalizing 32 percent 
beers and wines. 

The Circe De’Or winery at Orlando, 
Cormier said, already has manufac- 
tured about 40,000 gallons of wine 
from orange juice, and will make an- 
other 60,000 gallons before its first 
year of operations expires. The plant 
has been in business about three 
months. 

In Pensacola, H. Y. Carson is man- 
ufacturing sacramental wines from 
grapefruit juice, Cormier said, and 
production the first year was esti- 
mated at about 40,000 gallons. Carson 
also probably will manufacture wines 
during the summer from blackber- 
ries, 

A license was 


issued today to 
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Liquid Orange Products, Inc., of Or- 
lando, with Frank Corboy and C. A. 
Boyer named by Cormier as prinei- 
pals in the company. It will manu- 
facture wines from orange juice, and 
Cormier said its plant is ready to be- 
gin operations. 

Cormier estimated the investment 
in the three plants represent about 
$200,000. He said he had received 
several other inquiries, and licenses 
for at least two other wineries pro- 
bably would be issued in the near 
future. 

Cormier said Carson, a chemist 
had experimented for several years 
on the manufacture of wines, and 
had informed him Florida fruits were 
considered superior to those grown 
in other sections. This is due, Cor- 
mier said Carson told him, to the 
fact that fruit in Florida is not irri- 
gated, and because it contains more 
suitable juice content, 

Provide Outlet for Culls 

Wineries use orange and grapefruit 
culls for the most part, and Cor- 
mier said this would aid in relieving 
the market of this type of fruit. 

License to manufacture wine costs 
$750 annually, with $375 licenses 
each to the city and county in addi- 
tion to the state charge. 


MORE THAN 100 GROWERS IN 


ONE FLORIDA COUNTY ALONE 


Ethylene Colors Fruit Evenly 
.-- helps it sell for “top-price” 


usE AMMO-PHOS 


HIGH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS 
ON CITRUS GROVES 


WHY WAIT LONGER... . 
to join this growing army of 
satisfied users? 


AMMO-PHOS* 


is available either as a material 
supplying 11 per cent nitrogen (13 
per cent ammonia) and 48 per cent 
phosphoric acid; or as Ammo-Phos 
High-Analysis Complete Fertiliz- 
ers supplying all necessary fertil- 
izing elements in the exact pro- 
portionsrequired bythe citruscrop. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For full details, including 
name of nearest dealer, write 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of Acro Cyanamid and Ammo- Phos 
1021 Edyewater Drive Orlando, Florida 


Top-price for al/ your fruit, that’s what you want, and 
that’s what Ethylene coloring will help you get. How 
do we know? Because thousands of growers and mem- 
bers of Fruit Exchanges and Associations are getting 
top-prices for Ethylene-colored fruit. 

Here’s what Ethylene Gas does. It colors mature fruit 
in ¥4 of the time that it takes by other methods. Then, 
too, it colors all of your fruit evenly . . . no other 
method does that. And, better yet, it allows you to color 
your mature fruit when you want to... that is at the 
time when it will catch “‘top-price.” 

Does it cost much? No. Ethylene Gas does all these 
things at a cost of only a few cents a full carload of fruit. 
Get the full story of Ethylene. Send for the FREE 
book. Talk, too, with your Exchange Officials. 


Sell tomatoes locally? 


Ifso, pick them green-ripe and color them with Ethylene. 
You get them to market 2 to 4 weeks earlier than wait- 
ing for field ripening. Defeat field mice, wife worms, sun 
scald, cracking, wind and hail damage. 


F R f E Send for your copytoday px 


This 20-page booklet, issued by the largest suppliers 
of Ethylene to the Citrus Industry, tells the story of , ea» 
EthyleneGas for coloring mature fruit and vegetables eK fe : i 
oo how _ — ee oe ree: yo — 4 , (| = = 
B te le an rbon emicals fH] eee : we rE 
Corporation, Desk C, 30 East 42nd St., New York. ‘| AMMO-PHOS High-Analysis aii ae 
Unit of and Carbon Contain More Than 30% Plant Food- 

Union Carbide ts Corporation : 


AMMO-PHOS effective- 
ly combines the fertilizin 
value of be ee an 
highly - so! 

faaiyue Consiete Ferthe 
lane ertiliz. 
ers, panel and other fer- 
Solieenonnes 
theright proportionsto meet 
the of the plants, 


at 4, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF FLORIDA 
STATE HORTICUTURAL SOC- 
IETY 

(Continued from page 23) 

Rolfs, “Citrus Fruit Growing in Bra- 

sil,” 

Thursday, May 3, 9:30 A. M. 

Address—R. L. Miller, and W. W. 
Yothers, “Blood Albumin as an Ad- 
hesive for Sulphur Sprays and 
Dusts.”’ 

Address—W. W. Yothers and R, L. 
Miller, 1. “Methods for determining 
the Opportune Time to Spray‘or Dust 
for Control of Rust Mites.” 2. “Tim- 
ing of Spray Applications for Effici- 
ent Pest Control in Citrus Trees.” 

Address—H. von Loesecke, ‘“‘Bever- 
age Products from Citrus Fruits.” 

Thursday, May 3, 2:00 P. M. 

Conference on Citrus Advertising 

Address—Hon. Dave Sholtz, ‘‘Cit- 
rus Industry and the State’’, Gover- 
nor of Florida. 

Address—N, P. Yowell, “Citrus In- 
dustry and the Merchant.” 

Address—A. H. Wagg, “Citrus In- 
dustry and Real Estate.” 

Address—J. A. Griffin, “Citrus In- 
dustry and the Banker.” 

Address—C. W. Lyons, ‘‘Citrus In- 
dustry and Advertising.” 

Address—“Comments of Citrus 
Advertising”—Ear] Lines, Florida Cit- 
rus Exchange; J. C. Morton, Commit- 
tee of Fifty; W. B. Coarsey, Florida 
Citrus Growers Association, To be 
supplied, Fruitmens Club. 


Thursday, May 3, 8:00 P. M. 


Address—Dr. L. W. Gaddum, 
“Glucosides and Minerals in Citrus 
Fruits.” 

Address—H. H. Mottern, “Studies 
in Vitamin C in Citrus Fruits.” 

Address—Dr. W. K. Kellogg, “‘Cit- 
rus Fruits in the Diet’’, Battle Creek, 
Mich, 

Business Session. 

Florida Rose Society—Colonial Or- 
ange Court Hotel 
Wednesday, May 2, 2:00 P. M. 

Call to Order—Mrs. S. F. Poole, 
President, Lake Alfred. 

President’s Annual Address. 

Address—Mrs. Frederick B. Lynch, 
“Artistic Arrangement of Roses’, 
Winter Park, (with demonstration). 

Address—Mr. Foster, Orlando, 
Roses in the Landscape.” 

Address—A. F. Camp, Gainesville, 
“Growing Roses.” 

Round Table Discussion—R. H. 
Ellis, Chairman. 

Business Session. 

Krome Memorial Institute—-Colonial 
Orange Court Hotel 
Wednesday, May 2, 2:00 P. M. 

Opening Address — H. Harold 
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Hume, “Sub-Tropical Fruits.” 

Business Session. 

Address—Paul Hoenshel, ‘Prob- 
lems in the Growing and Marketing 
of Avocadoes.” 

Address—H. E, Stevens, “Disease 
Control in Avocadoes and Mangoes.” 

Address—Dr. W. B. Tisdale, ““Lime 
Tree Diseases.” 

Address—Dr. H. P. Traub, “A Pre- 
liminary Report on Avocado Fraction- 
al Embryo Grafting.” 


Thursday, May 3, 9:30 A. M. 

Address—Dr. W. K. Kellogg, ‘‘The 
Place of Avocadoes and Other Sub- 
Tropical Fruits in the Diet.” 

Address—Mrs. Isabell Krome, 
“Mangoes as a Fruit for the Mar- 
ket.”’ 

Address—C. H. Staffani, “The 
Growing of Limes and Other Acid 
Fruits.” 

Address — T. Ralph Robinson, 
“Tangelo Varieties and their Possi- 
bilities.” 

Address—W. E. Sexton, W. F. 
Nehrling, N. A. Reasoner, ‘““New Va- 
rieties of Avocadoes.” 


E. L. LORD 


Consulting Horticulturist. 
Grove Advisory Service. 


Economical, Safe, Effective. 
Why not give your grove a 
break? 


P. O. Box 757 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


oe 1 on 


CLASSIFIED 


“Advertisments 





The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number vf words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


re ane 


— Fogg 

PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
Cc. A. Norman, Dr. 1440. Knoxville, Tenn. 


DUSTER — Niagara, Air-Cooled engine 
Steel truck-mounted. Nearly new. Half 
price. Samue] Kidder, Monticello, Fla. 
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PACKING HOUSE FOR SALE—Completely 
equipped and ready to go. Two car capaci- 
ty. $4500 terms. R. W. Stults, Pine Castle, 
Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars, 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 





FANCY ABAKKA pineapple plants. R. A. 
Saeger. Ankona. Florida. 





FOR SALE—Selected budwood and trees of 
Perrine lemon, Tahiti lime, new varieties 
tangeloes and other citrus. Ward’s Nur- 
sery, Avon Park, Fla. 





DETAILED SOIL Anatysts, Interpretations. 
$2.50. Soil Laboratory, Frostproof, Florida, 





SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla. 


SEND no money. C. O. D. Cabbage, Onion 
and Collard plants. All varieties 500—60c; 
1,000—95c; 5,000 and over 75c per 1,000. 
Standard Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 





NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, the 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto 
City, Fla. 

W ANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hilla Fruit Farm. Panama City. Fla. 





SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSoto Nurseries, 
De Soto City, Florida. 


(TOBACCO) 
FINEST HAND Picked Mellow Aged Long 
Red Leaf Chewing or Mild Delightful Cig- 
arette or Pipe Smoking 5 pounds either 
only $1.00. Perfect satisfaction strictiy 
guaranteed. Pay when received. Morris 
Bros., Fulton. Kentucky 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, scab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour orange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 





SEEDS- ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries. DeSoto City. Fla. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms Box 814a, Clayton, 
Missouri 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS—Seed for sale. 
New crop, well cured, bright and clean. 
Price 25¢ per pound in 100 pound lots 
and over, 30c per pound in less quanti- 
ties, f. o. b. Hastings, Bunnell, Lowell 
and San Antonio, Florida. F. M. LEONARD 
& COMPANY, Hastings, Florida. 


Shipping 
Departments 


For Sale—One used “Marsh” 
Stencil Cutting Machine; cuts 
half-inch letters. Also have ink 
pot, brush and liberal supply of 
blank stencils. Machine guar- 
anteed in best of condition and 
to operate in every way com- 
parable with a new machine. 

Price, complete with acces- 
oo as listed, f.o.b. Tampa, 


THE DURO CO. 
1219 Florida Ave., Tampa, Fla. 
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Florida Citrus Exchange Considers 


Recommendations 


That the Florida Citrus Exchange 
is to be distinctly a sales and market- 
ing organization was established to- 
day through information from the 
various sub-exchanges over the state 
which have just held their annual 
elections. Only one new member will 
appear on the board at its annual 
meeting in June, He is J. C. Palmer 
of Winter Garden, replacing J. G. 
Grossenbacher. Other members of the 
new Board which convenes June 7th, 
will be: 

Francis P. Whitehair, DeLand, Fla. 

C. B. Hipson, Umatilla, Fla. 

Frank G. Clark, Indian River, Fla. 

H. E. Cornell, Winter Haven, Fla. 

C. A. Garrett, Kissimmee, Fla, 

J. O. Carr, Fort Ogden, Fla. 

W. C. Van Clief, Winter Haven, 
Fla. 

L. L. Lowry, Tampa, Fla. 

Chas. B. Anderson, Lake Hamil- 
ton, Fla, 

Lee S. Day, Bradenton, Fla. 

John S. Taylor, Largo, Fla. 

Geo. W. Mershon, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. A. Hunt, Lake Wales, Fla. 

C. H. Walker, Bartow, Fla, 

A. W. Hurley, Winter Garden, Fla. 

Randall Chase, Orlando, Fla. 

B. E. Stall, Tampa, Fla. 

The present board with the one ex- 
ception, is to be continued for an- 
other year has for months past been 
working to economize operating cost 
and to confine activities directly up- 
on sales and marketing. That policy 
is to be continued, according to ex- 
pressed sentiment at the regular board 
meeting yesterday. 

A month ago the board approved 
in principle the report of the repre- 
sentative of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Mr. J. W. Jones. 

In yesterday’s meeting it was 
brought out that the board of direc- 
tors cannot commit associations and 
sub-exchanges to organization changes 
and set-ups, These changes on the 
other hand must be the wish and 
sentiment of the associations themsel- 
ves, 

Commenting upon Mr. Jones’ re- 
port, Mr. C. C. Commander, general 
manager, stated that, “there is noth- 
ing at all detrimental in this report. 
On the other hand it is not obliga- 
tory. Mr. Jones came to Florida at 
the request of our board of directors 
to conduct a financial and operations 
survey. We need have no fear that 
the government is going to dictate. 
Their policy is to be helpful, both in 
the interest of the grower and their 
own loans. However, I would not ap- 


prove of any increased expense at 
this time, in any of the operations of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange. It would 
be contrary to our present policy of 
reducing operating cost and expenses 
all way from packing house to the 
consumer.” 

Mr. Jones, representative of the 
Farm Credit Administration, explain- 
ed that primarily the purpose of his 
work in Florida was to make the 
loans of the government easier for 
the packing houses to pay and at the 
same time surer of repayment, “I am 
sure of two things in this connection. 
The government has no desire what- 
ever to run the show for the citrus 
industry or to dictate to the Citrus 
Exchange how it should manage its 
affairs, so long as its business policies 
do not jeopardize the repayment of 
its obligations to the Farm Credit 
Administration. That is up to the 
growers and their elected represen- 
tatives, the board of directors. Any 
proposed changes in the organization 
of the Exchange, such as doing a- 
way with sub-exchanges, must be sub- 
mitted to the local associations and 
sub-exchanges themselves. In _ this 
program I shall be glad to give all 
the personal help I can. At the same 
time it will be my pleasure to lend 
every possible effort toward increas- 
ing the business efficiency and there- 
by easing the financial burden of all 
associations who have encumbrances 
on their packing houses. 

“The Farm Credit Admisistration 
wishes only to be helpful, certainly 
not destructive, with all coopera- 
tives.” 


CHINESE RINGNECK PHEASATS 


(Contributed) 


Chinese Ringneck Pheasants, sport- 
iest of game birds and best of table 
foods, are native of China, England 
imported pheasants to replace their 
game birds, as pheasants thrive amid 
dense population. 

Having the size of a chicken and 
as gorgeous as a peacock, the pheas- 
ant has recently been introduced in- 
to the United States. Many northern 
and western states now have more 
pheasants than other game birds. They 
have become so numerous that open 
season has been declared for shoot- 
ing. 

In captivity the pheasant hen lays 
up to seventy eggs a season, but will 
not set. Most successful hatching is 
done under bantam or silkie hens, a 


Three 
ninety-five per cent hatch is not un- 
usual. Incubators seldom hatch out 
over fifty per cent of pheasant eggs. 
The eggs hatch in twenty-three days 
and the young chicks are best con- 
fined as they early become indepen- 
dent of the hen. 

Young chicks are the only problem, 
and if given the same treatment as 
incubator chickens, they will thrive. 

It is said that damp weather and 
small varmints diminish the number 
of wild pheasants in Florida. These 
conditions exist in other states where 
pheasants thrive and no doubt take 
their toll. But the pheasant hatches 
a large brood and have habits simi- 
lar to quail, which would indicate 
success as a game bird in Florida. 

To have pheasant hunting would 
certainly add weight to the belief 
that Florida is the sportsmen para- 
dise. 


COLORED SEEDLESS 
GRAPEFRUIT 


By Geo. E. Cook 


The U. S. Government is the first, 
and in fact, the only government that 
has ever granted a patent to a new 
and undoubtedly a luck discoverer of 
a new variety of Colored Seedless 
Grapefruit. On January 24th of this 
year there was granted for the term 
of seventeen years a patent to Mr. 
Albert E. Henninger of McAllen, 
Texas covering this new fruit which 
he describes as follows: 

My colored seedless grapefruit is 
distinguished by its deep pink almost 
ruby red flesh and an external pink 
rind blush, the fruit having few’ or 
no seed. 

“In March 1929, a fruit was gath- 
ered which showed a colored rind as 
well as a colored flesh. The tree from 
which it was picked was a Thompson 
pink grapefruit from the Royal Palm 
Nurseries of Oneco, Florida. The 
Thompson pink is a “Bud Sport” de- 
velopment. In August 1929 I found 
a fruit which had been knocked off 
the tree by men cultivating the or- 
chard. Half burried in the soil it 
showed a prominent blush. In the fall 
of 1929 four more fruit were discov- 
ered on this limb, one of which was 
exhibited at the Valley Fair at Harl- 
ingen, Texas. In 1931 there were 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PHEASANTS—Florida Bred Chinese 

Ringnecks: Eggs, $1.80 per dozen; 

Chicks, $3.60 per dozen, and u 

delivered. L. H. WEAR, Box 125, 


Bartow. 
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What Truly Constitutes 
A “Sales Organization”? 


What truly constitutes a “‘sales organization”? 

_Is it a man at a desk dictating letters and telegrams? 

Is it a certain number of fruit brokers in larger markets? 
Or a limited number of receivers similarly located? 

The phrase, “‘sales organization,” can mean much or little. 


But the “Sales Organization of American Fruit Growers Inc.” has a 
very definite meaning. 


It means a salesmanager at the shipping end with most complete in- 
formation of both supplies and market conditions. 


Plus traveling representation constantly contacting the markets in per- 
son on behalf of the particular commodity. 


It means more than 200 selling offices, alert and on their toes, coordinat- 
ed through centralized management. 


It means complete credit and claim adjustment facilities. 


It means widespread merchandising effort in behalf of wholesalers 
and retailers, plus intelligent advertising. 


Everywhere aided by the established Blue Goose trademark. 
It makes possible sales at full market value while paving the way 


for other sales to come; and by thorough distribution aids to create 
better market conditions everywhere. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 


Florida Division 
Orlando, Florida 





